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The Abbey Church at St. Albans, 


again on the highway, 
and is seen by every 
traveller, as he is hur- 
ried along the rail to 
Leicester and the 
Midlands, —is, from 
Y its size and situation, 
not easily to be for- 
gotten, as one of the 

, most notable monnu- 
ments of architecture in England. Without 
any of the refinements of later works, or any 
graces beyond those of judicious proportions, 
—by sheer mass, joined withacertain air of native 
dignity,—the pile of three clay cubes, with their 
sides of 50 ft., forces itself on the memory as one 
of the most individual of buildings. It is almost 
unaltered since its completion, within fifty 
years after Duke William came into England. 
The only changes are in its termination, and in 
those of the turrets at its angles, and the altera- 
tion of its colour. The present coating of the 
wall surfaces is a mosaic, to which numerous 
generations have contributed, — over thirty 
have gone by since the first coating was intact, 
The construction is almost entirely of the Roman 
materials said to have been removed here from 
the ruins of ancient Verulam,* or, at any rate, 
of materials similar in form and quality to them ; 
and the character of thedetail has been dictated by 
their use. The tower,—retained thus, with little 
alteration, in the middle of the very extensively 
remodelled and widely-differenced portions of 
the building over which it dominates,—contrives 
to drive home its own special image to the 
mind’s eye; and, at the same time, the forms 
grouped round it are awed into a general unity 
of character and expression. The historic inte- 
rest attached to it has hitherto derived strong 
additions from its vigorous air,—promising 
extended duration; thus permitting discursive 
imagination to look back into the past, and reach 
out towards the future. The Brobdingnagian 
iron girdles that cling round so many towers, 
however skilfally made unobtrusive, inevitably 
disclose the fact that foresight is guarding 
against probable ruin; the to-be-expected result 
of failare that has once made itself visible. 
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escaped all this hitherto: its good original con- 
stitution having permitted it to live on,—show- 
ing no signs of weakness,—there has been no call 
for the remedies that would otherwise have been 
needed. After minute study of the whole 
fabric, spread over several years, it was stated 
not so long ago :*—“It is very remarkable that 
whilst so many of our grandest churches should 
have been partially rebuilt in consequence of the 
falling of their towers, or required strengthen- 
ing to secure them from impending danger, this 
of St. Alban’s should not, even at this distant 
day, betray a defect either from an inequality 
in the settlement of the larger piers, or from 
any imperfection in the construction or work- 
manship. The industry of eleven years was ex- 
pended in its erection, a longer time than was 
allowed to others of perhaps rival magnitude” 
(p. 34); and again (p. 80), with a special in- 
terest, as applying to the account we have now 
to give,—“ The pressure of the weight of the 
tower has not occasioned a flaw in any direc- 
tion, excessively as its eastern abutments were 
lacerated at the period of the alteration of the 
sanctuary.” It is a truism, that in every 
arcuated building, without speaking of specia] 
calamities to which may be due the hasten. 
ing of final failure, some time or other the equali- 
sation of the opposing forces must be brought 
about: the abutments are weakened by their 
own decay, by the smallest damage, by many 
causes in fact, and the arches, on the contrary 
retain their fall destructive energy to the end’ 
Let us hope we shall carry the reader with us in 
attempting, in very few words, to describe an 
actual instance. 

The tower is at the junction of the choir and 
transepts, supported on four great arches. The 
transepts and some portions of the church west- 
ward and eastward of the cross remain as origi- 
nally built ; but with sundry alverations, structural 
and decorative, in the part eastward of the tower. 
About one-half of the original length of the 
Norman sanctuary,—(or choir, as we will call it, 
distinguishing the part westward of the tower 
up to St. Cathbert’s screen as the ante-choir),— 
seems to have been left standing when the re- 
mainder farther eastward was demolished on the 
commencement of the reconstruction, in the thir- 
teenth century, of the whole eastern portion of 
the church, The Norman nave of the choir had 
an apsidal end, and probably continuous side 
walls. Communication, with the north and south 
aisles and the apsidal chapels on the east sides of 
the transepts, was secured by openings in the 
walls in the first bay eastward of thetower. This 
opening on the north, (to which side only we need 
refer at present), has been closed up; a stone 
segmental arch being formed on the aisle side, 
the recess about 4 ft. deep, and the filling in on 
the choir side about 16 in. thick, At some 
period an arched opening was formed in the 
second bay eastward of the tower. This was, till 
the works now being carried on were begun, 
framed in with the modern panelling that lined 
the ‘walls of the choir to a good height; and so 
the aisle was screened from the choir. In this 
panelling was the doorway leading into the choir 
from the aisle. The third bay eastward contains 
the sepulchral, chapel of Abbot Thomas de 
Ramryge (near Kimpton, not far from St. Alban’s; 
abbot from 1492 to 1524). The lines of the blank 
arcade, which had previously been treated here 
similarly to the blank bays—(with arched recesses 
only)—to the west of it, are stated to have cut 
through the wall and the portion below removed, 
so as to give the varied outline of the canopy of 





* In ‘*A History of the Architecture of the Abbey 
Church of St. Aiban.” By I. C. & C, A. Buckler, Long- 
mans, 1847, A book to rejoice in! _ But with the sadly 
too-frequent defect,—the want of an index with plenty of 
cross references, Why is this often a desideratum in 
architectural books (as well as others)? Is it that the 


The central tower of St. Alban’s Abbey has| against an open arch. This Ramryge chantry 


is one of the four very noticeable construc- 
tions that occupy the spaces under arches 
at the sides of the choir, and the Saint’s 
Chapel, or Feretory, further to the east; the 
others being the Chapel of Abbot Wheat- 
hampstead (died 1460), exactly opposite to that 
of Abbot Ramryge, on the south side of the choir ; 
the monument * of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester (died 1447), in the south-east bay of the 
Saint’s Chapel ; and the well-known oak watch- 
ing chamber of such exquisite design in the 
corresponding north-east bay. The Ramryge 
chantry is remarkable for its elegant decoration 
and the homogeneous character of its design. It 
is internally about 6 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., and 
divided into four bays. The fan-vaulting almost 
necessarily omits to suggest its construction in 
its design ; but its four-centred cross-arches and 
diagonals, the flat upper curves being continued to 
small central pendants, give it a completeness of 
form that, if imagined to be wrought out of a 
single stone, is all that could be wished for in 
such a bijou. The brightness (so to speak), of 
the aspect of the vaulting, results from the 
variety of form, as well as multiplicity of details. 
A treatment such as that of the vault of King’s 
College Chapel, with extended conoids, would 
have been comparatively monotonous among the 
tiny sparkling shapes here, especially as the 
proportion of the bay is about 2} to 1, instead 
of 13 to 1, as at Cambridge. In order to guard 
against the possible disturbance of the ceiling, 
(the psendo-vault, as it might be termed),— 
whose gem-like character has led us a little out 
of our way into the above criticism ;—upright 
posts, capped with haybands, have recently been 
placed under the central stones. 

In the western jamb of the arch in the second 
bay from the tower,—in which was the doorway 
leading from the north aisle,—oracks began to 
show themselves some time since, and increased 
as they were subjected to careful examination. 
The internal disorganisation was showing itself 
on the surface. The great lateral thrust of the 
tower arches,—they have spans of about 25 ft. 
by heights of about 60 ft.,—had found out the 
weakest point in their abutments. The wall had 
been lacerated in the course of the obliteration 
of old openings, and the formation of new—with 
what prove to be imperfect and insufficient piers. 
The destruction of some considerable thickness — 
19 in. Messrs. Buckler say (p. 57)—of the wall 
in order to increase the width of the choir by 
forming the arched recesses at the time of the 
thirteenth-century alterations had removed the 








strong and regularly built tile-work forming the © 


face of the wall. The results had, no doubt, 
been slowly operating within the bulk of the 
piers,—until the process, hitherto hidden from 
view, had been carried so far that the outsides of 
the piers were reached. The unsleeping activity 
of the arch, the struggle between the buttress 
and the mass to be sustained, receive here only 
another illustration ; as does also the very obvious 
maxim,—always, however, so much more vividly 
apprehended when demonstrated afresh by “the 
inexorable logic of facte,’—that preventive 
measures should be taken in any doubtful case 
long before obvious failure compels attention. 

It has now become necessary to restore, and 
considerably more than restore, the preponder- 
ance of the forces of resistance; and, perhaps, 
also to restrain to some extent by bands and ties 
the natural tendencies of the weighted arch to 
act laterally on its supports. The weak piers of 





* Hearne,— Antiquities of Great Britain,” London, 
1807,—allading to this monument, says,—‘ In the chance! 
is the vault discovered in 1703, at which time the body 
was entire and in strong pickle” (‘‘ embalming-fluid in 
which it lay,”—Dr. Nicholson’s Guide, p. 40). Hearne's 
book, however, has descriptions in el columns, in 
English and French, after the manner of [rather too] 
many polyglot art-books. The translation, clearly to 
avoid any supposed want of stateliness in the last English 

hrase, ssys,—‘‘ Dans le cancel est la votite découverte en 
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the second bay have been in great part rebuilt. 
The wall above was needled throvgh the 
tympanum of what we have called the blank 
arcade, and supported at other points by timber 
framework and shoring. Brickwork in cement, 
with bonding layers of stone at intervals, was 
carried up slowly, and allowed to stand from 
time to time for settlement. This has been done 
both on the eastern and western sides of the 
lower arch (in which was the doorway), and the 
arch itself has been thoroughly reinstated, and 
raking shores put against the western in- 
trados,—starting up from the foundation of the 
eastern pier. In the necessary course of inves- 
tigation into the general condition of the tower, 
trenches have been dug out, and parts of the 
foundations laid bare. The south-east pier of 
the tower reaches down not quite 4 ft. under the 
choir floor; on the gravel soil there is a bed of 
flints, then a course of large flat tiles, and the 
structure is fairly started. This foundation is 
apparently not widely different from that found 
in some other portions of the church, as ascer- 
tained (p. 11, et seq.) by Messrs. Buckler. The 
south-west pier has large, level-bedded stone 
blocks, carried to a greater depth. 

The removal of the wall panelling, &c., has 
bronght prominently into notice the special 
mutilations that the piers of the great arches 
have suffered by the hacking away of the lower 
parts of their face pilasters; the upper parts 
are now “pendent 20 ft. from the pavement, 
rudely sloped off, because, no doubt, hidden by 
the canopies of the stalls, for the sake of which 
the alteration had been made” (Backler, p. 69). 
Cracks now show themselves in several places in 
the lower portions. Here also the strong exter- 
nal lining which was intended to hold together 
the less perfectly-formed cove, had been stripped 
off entirely. The uninjured upper portions of 
the piers, now projecting a distance of about 
2 ft. 3. in. from the faces below, are sustained 
in their places by the mere natural corbelling due 
to the bonding of the materials, and by the 
cohesive force of the mortar. 

From the raw flayed surfaces of the north-east 
pier, a fine powder continues to fall down, cover- 
ing all the ledges below with dust, and gra- 
dually forming quite a little heap on the floor. 

Whole balks of timber have been lodged in 
holes in the piers at the springing of the arches, 
and in two positions below, so as to divide the 
height into three about equal quantities. The 
eastern arch has been centered; three sets of 
uprights (six in all), carried up under the hori- 
zontal timbers, afford bearing area for direct 
support in the middle, and by raking and other 
bearers to the ends of the beams at the spring- 
ings of the arch. The other arches have also been 
shored somewhat similarly. These arches “ con- 
sist partly of stone, are perfectly shapen, and 
exceed the semicircle, a figure which improves 
their appearance” (Buckler, p. 40): but of course 
with their dimensions the centre portions are 
very nearly horizontal for about 3 ft. or 4 ft. ; 
so that no precautions are wasted that may 
help them in case of local weakness. The re- 
storation of the missing portions of the pilasters 
is now being made. With these ponderous 
struttings and centerings above, parta of the old 
work can be temporarily displaced without too 
strong a sense of risk—in order to insert the 
bonding bricks and blocks of stone that are to 
bind together the new and the old supports. 
The original foundations of the pilasters in 
question stand in the opened trenches, quite 
sound and sharp (for about 15 in. in height 
against south-east pier), 

The arched recess which has been mentioned 
above, in the first bay to the east of the tower, 
has been blocked up solid with brickwork; the 

ing opening on the south being also 
filled up, the walls in this bay are, at ag outs 
without vacuities at their bases. The work put 
into the recess on the north side must be seen to 
be thoroughly realised. From it may be ob- 
tained, on the most cursory examination, some 
impression with reference to the really terrible 
weights that are acting outside the limits of the 
areas of the detached piers. And yet these 
piers are of no trifling size: the detached ones, 
N.W. and 8.W., are 15 ft. 9 in. long by 14 ft. 
N. to &., pase net superficial area of over 
150 ft. To the fine breadth of every part 
resulting from such dimensions is due much of 
the majestic air of the Norman interior. 
_ Just by this now blocked-up recess is the 
internal angle, formed by the main pier and the 
wall; in this angle may be seen a considerable 
indication on the surface of the 
teudency and some actual movement eastwards. 


In many other ms of the building signs 
of dilapidation may be found ; but those due to, 
or affecting, the central tower, have only been 
noted. The lines of the jointing, in the Ramryge 
chantry ceiling, are now marked far too vigo- 
rously by the drawing apart of the stones. In 
the south-west corner, the masonry of the wall- 
lining is torn and split ;—the tower pressing 
eastwards! The transept walls severed so 
thoroughly, both in the triforium and clearstory 
by passages, might be expected to lend them- 
selves readily to minor dislocations. Very irre- 
gular stress on different areas of bearing piers,— 
ponderosity, and something like tenuity, side by 
side, are not favourable to the perfectly equable 
action that averts settlements. Each of the four 
sides of the transepts shows dislocation—not of 
yesterday. A more violent development in the 
north-east bay of the north transept, reeulting 
in a bold fissure, from the ceiling to the string 
below the triforium, is, doubtless, however, an 
incident in the recent struggle of the great 
tower to derive aid outside its immediate sup- 
ports. The north-east angle of the transept 
has displaced the pavement at its base, and 


separated itself from the wall over the large | g 


north window. This pier was probably not im- 
proved by being altered, and detached from its 
cross-wall, by the thirteenth—and again by the 
fifteenth—century alterations. 

The reduction and partial and total oblitera- 
tion of the Norman piers have been practised 
apparently with almost the same energy and 
delight in every succeeding age. The re- 
buildings necessarily involved much thorough 
destruction. But in the parts—nominally 
allowed to remain as they had been—there 
are cuts, gashes, parings, scoopings, loppings, 
and burrowings that indicate all the various 
virtues and vices between dulness and temerity. 
The destroyed face pilasters of the great tower 
of which we have spoken, had a superficial area 
of fally 10 superficial feet ;—the eastern arch in 
two cuttings,—oue at a man’s height from the 
floor, the other higher. The pilasters of the 
other arches are cut away at a uniform level, 
about 20 ft. above the floor. By an odd chance, 
the front pilaster only is removed under the 
eastern side of the south arch,—a loss in this 
case of between 3 ft. and 4 ft. superficial. The 
pulpit, that stood till a month or two since at 
the west side of the north-east pier of the tower, 
has been removed, and the by no means insig- 
nificant orifice exposed, in which the timbers of 
the eighteenth-century sounding-board were 
lodged, in order that a fair type of dull and pon- 
derous respectability might be provided with 
plenty of support. This hele has been of course 
filled up. After taking away the reading-desk 
from the west side of the south-east pier, on 
digging down, one of the strangest and least 
explicable pieces of work of the kind was hit 
upon. The internal angle of this pier has been 
scooped down to form a shallow cave, roughly 
semi-domed by the ragged material out of which 
it has been hewn. This splendid triumph of 
dulness bears no evidence as to its age or pos- 
sible purpose. The cavity has a saperficial area 
at its base of between 5 ft. and 6 ft. 

In the transepte, parings have been carried ont 
with considerable vigour and impartiality. The 
pilasters here no donbt interfered with thedemand 
of wall-space for altars. In the north, five masses 
are cut off at heights of from 10 ft. to over 20 ft. 
from the floor. In the south, one pilaster just 
shows iteelf a few feet under the ceiling; the 
others are sliced off at the triforiam string. The 
appearance of those in the south transept may 
be seen by a reference to Buckler (Illustration 
to face p. 135). The aperture of the watch- 
chamber is also shown there. This remarkable 
little room is hollowed out of the thickness of 
the west wall of the south in the pier 
immediately south of the arch of the aisle of the 
ante-choir, On the outside of the church, at the 
junction of the wall of the south transept and 
the south wall of the aisle, and at about 10 ft. 
from the ground,a littledoorway (now blocked up) 
may be seen,—probably reached, when it was in 
use, by a passage on the roof of the cloisters: it 
led into the room, which is over 6 ft. deep 
from the inside face of the transept wall, 
by a greater dimension from north to south, 
The square-headed barred lights that look out 
into the transept, no doubt, command a -very 
good view of a large section of the interior of 
the church,—obtained at the best point nearest 
to the monks’ lodgings, and to be reached with- 
out entering thechurch. However, our fifteenth- 
century friends, in their anxiety to make the 





‘chamber of a reasonable size,—perhaps after 





carefal scrutiny of the bodily dimenmons of 
some of their number,—left at the north-eas; 
corner @ thickness of little more than a foot 
from the face of the sisle-pier. Although the room 
is rounded on plan like a letter =, in order to 
avoid some reduction of area, the shell is, for the 
most part, not far different from that of an ordi. 
nary dwelling-house. An arrangement of thig 
kind—beneath the springing of an arch, which, 
although relieved by the arrangement of the 
triforiam, should down some considerable 
amount of pressure from the west arch of the 
tower,—seems to have been prepared with all 
the ceremony possible, in order to repeat, after 
some lapse of time, the effect of the weakening 
of the eastern abutments,—of which we have 
spoken at length above. The shaped piers on 
the north of the nave are very curious (appa- 
rently) early works. of the great 
in the southern aisle of the anto-choir 
shaved down to allow a staircase to 
to a gallery, which was standing 
few years. But to speak of these 
other pieces of oddness or 


to whom the church is 

Still let it not be sapposed, however we may 
raise our eyebrows at some ( in 
the Norman work, that the jadgmemt and skill of 
those to whom the building owes its present 
general form can in the main be impugned. It 
would be a pleasant task to draw on the facts 
and eke them out with fancy, and show that 
the efforts of the building abbots were 
active only after earefui thought. It might not 
be without interest to some who ask nowadays, 
What shall we do first, and why ? 

To many, by whom it has been often seen bare 
of farniture, and the scale and contrast that are 
given thereby, the present appearance of the 
nave will be a novelty. The orthodox cocoa-nut 
matting, hassocks, and prim rows of rush- 
bottomed chairs, a temporary pulpit, and a 
pleasing new lectern, indicate the services 
are now being held here; and a couple of 
Garney’s stoves show that, for the first time 
probably in ite history, artificial heat is en- 
deavouring to subdue the chill of the long- 
unoccupied nave. The mass of water, constantly 
poured into the south wall by the earth heaped 
against it, seems likely, however, to supply chills 
and damps that sun and many stoves acting 
together would not soon make to flee away. But 
the very elegant Christmas decorations (now 
rapidly disappearing) recall to the mind that it 
is now mid-winter; and that the owners of the 
dainty wits and fingers that fashioned them 
probably placed them on the walls in a tem- 
perature not—felt all the year round. Ona dry 
sunshiny summer’s afternoon this nave is a place 
to dream of ! 

No attempt has been made in the course of 
these remarks to sketch out either what should 
be done in the remoter future, or the immediate 
steps ired for to-morrow’s security. It is 
not the duty of an observer to do more than to 
observe attentively, and chronicle what he sees, 
leaving decisions and recommendations, and the 
responsibilities of them, to those who are in 
charge to direct and be responsible. 

The illness of Mr. G. G. Scott has been heard 
of with regret in all places. His world-wide 
reputation,—nearly the only reputation of the 
kind among English architects,—and other now 
manifest reasons, lead many persons to regret 
that such great powers are not solely coucen- 
tred on noticeable works of universal interest. 
However high a level may be attained by per- 
sonal influence and a school of devoted followers, 
there is frequently little beyond the 
average standard, and this at what acost! “ Nec 
Deus intersit.” Here at St. Alban’s, however, 
one can feel no question as to the worthy diffi- 
culty—for (speedily, let us hope) recovered 
health to face and to turn into honour. 

It is no new thing to say, in speaking of the 
maintenance of notable buildings, that their 
loss will be an irretrievable injury to the real 
wealth of the country. It has been said so often, 
accompanied by the brandishing of subscription 
sy now it ae on ears that = 

ess understand no longer. 
magic of a true cuthastel ae ian to reveal 
—among large sections of the most cultured 
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would be unfair, therefore, to withhold some 
tribute of respect to the inhabitants of the not- 
over-wealthy parish of St, Alban; who are up- 
holding for themselves, for their descendan 
and for us, the parish church —rescued by their 
forefathers from probable destruction, by its 
purchase a dozen generations since. In 

over the house of the royal-souled Benedictines, 
there would seem with part of the house to 
descend some portion of the spirit of its 
founders. 








HOMES IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 
JEWS AND GENTILES, 

Tuere is an angular piece of East London 
pounded by Bishopsgate-street and Norton Fol- 
gate, Commercial - street, Whitechapel - road 
(Aldgate), and Houndeditch. Irrespective of 
parish boundaries, and for brevity sake, we 
might call it all Houndsditch; for, indeed, a 
short distance behind it there exists something 
worse than a dead dog’s ditch. Within the 
compass of the streets named ntatives of 
nearly every European race may be found ; and 
in juxtaposition perhaps the strangest element 
of all of power for good and ill, are the descen- 
dants of an Asiatic people. The boundary-line 
is marked almost by a long and uninterrupted 
succession of shops and warehouses, of a motley 
class, many of the owners wealthy, most of them 
thriving. Inwards, between Houndsditch and 
Commercial-street, there is a network of narrow 
intersecting streets and lanes; and these lanes 
are indented again, at right angles, by numerous 
blind courts, alleys, pene cow-sheds, shambles, 
and foul waste spots. The passing traveller, 
who only walks adown from Aldgate to Bishops- 
gate, or through a few of the wide and open 
thoroughfares of the district we are describing, 
will see, perhaps, but: little to find fault with, 
If he wish, however, to see the homes of the 
poor of this district, and the homes and sur- 
roundings of the smal! tradespeople who live by 
them, he must into the interior. Oace 
through Gravel-lane, and standing in the middle 

of Meeting-house-yard, the nostrils will give him 
warning of evil. How often such a heap of ashes 
and abominable filth as we saw here on the day we 
last passed through ig removed we cannot tell. 
Here beside us are several narrow courts, the 
inmates of which are breathing dangerous air. 
We enter Angel-court, and on each side are other 
courts, reeking with filth and rottenness. We 
stand to look around us for a few moments ; and 
within 3 yards of us a group, of a hybrid class, 
a baldey a and Angel-court resounds 
with ri and blasphemy, a meet accompani- 
ment to the dirt and disorder that surround 
it. We passed from one end to the other of 
Petticoat.lane, and found portions of it in a 
very filthy condition, being strewed with heaps | 
of refuse matter. It would be a rare thing to. 
pass from one end to the other of Petticoat-lane | 
(now New Middlesex-street) without either hear- | 
ing foul language or witnessing a row or petty | 
theft,—but to perpetrate a small theft in con- 
hexion with trade in that quarter is accounted | 
once Ue It matters not whether it be dl 

r widow or an indigent room-keeper, or the 
half-employed mechanic’s wife, who goes out to. 
market with her last shilling,—it is “business” | 
to rob them in some way, either by giving them | 
light weight or worthless articles. Christian | 
and Jew, and Jew and Christian, are agreed iu 
this respect, in the environs of Petticoat-lane. 
The miserable stone or half-stone of coal, the | 
pound of the dismal quarter of an ounce 

of tea, the halfpenny-worth of sugar, the half-loaf 
of bread,—in each and all of these the wretched | 
famine-stricken poor are robbed wholesale, and 
systematically. Can no stop be put to this 
nefarious traffic? It is bad enough or the 

to live in such hovels as we Sens bone Viadline a 


but to be robbed of their scant earnings, as well | ope 


a8 poisoned by foul air, and to have no redress 
against heartless extortioners, is hard indeed. 
We entered many of the narrow and dirty lanes 
and back-yards of the houses off New Middlesex- 
Street ; and, keeping well within the bounds of 


dust and lying along the street, and 
the hash: yaslig Whaseeros neal pile aa eaten, 
wretched state, 

We penetrated the majority of the inner streets 
and courts of this district, only to meet with 
increased filth; and we saw hardly any apparent 





effort made by the local authorities to keep them 
tolerable condition ; bat we had only to 


would prove asad recital. A mother and several 
small children were generally to be found. 


husband was out at work, or in search of work, 
and the pawnshop was the only resource, or 
otherwise the workhouse, oakum shed, or atone- 
yard, to make ends meet, “ until something 
turns up.” These were common pictures to be 
met with in our travels. Talk to many of these 
poor people about their health, and they are 
hardly conscious that there is anything the 
matter with them. Some of them will tell you 


long time.” They are very pale and drowsy, 


know why. They were not able to eat anything 
with their cup of tea that morning, bat they 
console themselves with the thought that they 
often felt that way before, and that “it will 
pass off.” A mother complains that the child has 


it oried all the night, that it cried all the day, 
that she has lost her own rest, and that the 
father has not closed his eyes all the night 
either. Simple people, their infant is dying by 
inches, and they do not know it. 

We found sickness and want, raggedness, and 
semi-starvation, in many a lane and conrt. 
Some were receiving out-door relief ; others, who 
head seen better days, though in dire want, 
shrank from seeking it. With occasional assist- 
ance from relatives better off than themselves, 
and intermittent occupation, they struggle on. 
London, with all its mighty magnificence, 
wealth, and luxuries, is but a desert to them. 

Let the naked and harrowing facts be 
known, that in all quarters of the east of 
London many of the poor are not only starving 
but they are dying of starvation, — drop- 
ping to the earth like rotting sheep, through 
disease and want of food and clothing. We 
could cite the sad particulars of such cases, east, 
south-east, and north-east of the City. We come 
across this utter want, this living death, in 
Wapping, Shadwell, Bethnal-green, Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields, and in the district we are now 
describing. We can speak of cases, to our own 
knowledge, where men and women have laid 
them down to die, and even with the death- 
rattle in their throats, have refused to be 
removed to the workhouse. 

In Anne-street, Wentworth-street, Goulston- 
street, Bell-court, Fryingpan-alley, Petticoat- 





‘behind and in the vicinity of Petticoat-lane. 


square, Coxson’s-square (do we spell it rightly ?), 
and many of the blind courts abutting and adja- 
cent, the filth we encountered was intolerable,— 
not in shovelfuls, butin barrowfule, scattered about. 
The backyards of the houses were also in a foul 
condition. Coxson’s-equare was one dunghill, 
one inner arcanum of abomination. It would 
seem that the here, wherever there 
are any,were literally emptied out into the middle 
of the square. Were it a hot sammer day in- 
stead of a cold wintry one, the absence of dire 
illness could only be accounted for by a miracle 
of Providence. Brothels are plentiful near to 
this unhallowed district. To what vestry the 
looking after of this locality belongs we do 
not stop to inquire ; but it was in the condition 
we state on the days of our visit.* 

To effect an improvement and prevent fature 
outbreaks of contagions diseases, we fear it will 
be absolutely necessary to pull down a number 
of the wretched and closely-packed tenements 


There is more open space required, and a greater 
facility of ingress and egress needed. Cieansing 
rations can only be performed with a diffi- 
culty, and perhaps it is owing to these reasons 
that the scavenging and the removal of the filch 
are here so long delayed. It would be a mercy 





* Perhaps it may be interesting to many of our readers 
in the country to give an enumeration of the elassof persons 
who are located in the low dens and lodging-houses in the 
district under notice, and in the outlying neighbourhood, 


extending into the heart of Spi are coster- 
scavenger rat-catchers, dog stealers and i. a e! 
maton nesters, old-clothes sailors, vendors of baked 


men, 
Peter, cont of pea soup, eapbuelie end eid: but fon: 


ers, bouse-wreekers, ballad-i cheap jacks of 
Ents in, en hema 


sewer men, apple orange dealers, 

tutes, discharged soldiers, tramps, and cadgers of all 
kinds, artista of the fiags in coloured chalks, and nume- 
rous other nondeseript iorms of beggars and impoyors, 





clean. A few leading streets were, indeed, in| 


| to the poor in some of the vile courts we havo 
mentioned if they coald at once be provided for 


ts, | aside, and a few yards brought us into the fom, without over-crowding. 


There is an important question that we would 


of dirt and wretchedness. To give a picture of put to the authorities. How munch loa 
" 5 c . ger are the 
the many impoverished homes we looked into | shamefal saturnalia enacted every Sunday morn- 


ingin Petticoat-lane and its environs to continue ? 
We asked the same question years ago. Every 


The mother had enough to do in keeping the Sunday forenoon is disgrac isi 
: e graced by a demoralising 
house and children clean, and herself dirty. The exhibition, half market and half fair, to which 





congregate the riff-raff of London, and on that 
morning this notorious quarter is one elongated 
thieves’ kitchen and pickpockets’ huntiog-ground. 
Sarely, in the interest of law and order to 
say nothing of religious observance, this raffian!y 
Sunday morning’s carnival ought to be sup- 
pressed, 

How are the poor in these wretched locsliti>:, 
which it is a painfal province so often to do- 


that they have lived in the neighbourhood “ a/| scribe, to be lifted up,—saved for their own sake, 


and for the national credit? Wemay establi«) 


and have a touch of a headache. Théy do not sonp-kitchens by the hundred, and evangelis: 


hourly, but until we improve their homes and 
ventilate them by draughts of pure air,—unti! we 
give them good water in abundance, and make 
it penal on all huxters and traders to fleece and 
poison them,—we shall not effect a permanent 


not taken milk since the evening before; that| reform. What is the use of sanitary inspector- 


ships if hundreds of back streets, courts, and 
lanesare left for days,—nay, weeks,—uncleane: ? 
Of course, a sanitary officer or a medical officer 
of health cannot of himself make them clean, 
but he can report their existence, so that the 
ratepayers, the vestry, and their contractor may 
come to terms about the matter. A far more 
close surveillance and supervision are necessary 
to effect what is absolutely desirable. Clean- 
liness is a part of education, and if education is 
to be compulsory, so must be home and personal 
cleanliness as a component part of it. 

Many of the Jewish homes in the district 
under notice are not in much better condition 
than those of the Gentiles, and aceounts vary as 
to their general character. We are speaking 
now of the low class of Jews, not the well-to-do. 
The Gentiles put down the low class of Jews as 
an unclean lot, and the others retaliate. We must 
allow for antipathies on each side. As traders, 
to make what they can is their policy. Tocheat 
an uncircumcised Christian, amongst a good 
many of them, is todonowrong. They wil! ask 
an exorbitant price, and take it, if they can get 
it, without scruple ; and the Christian huckster 
next door to them will play the same card. As 
a class, however, the good ones of them stand 
nobly by their own order; and of late years 
they have catered and organised relief for the 
support of their own poor. Their footprints are 
deep in the City’s soil, their history is written in 
our manicipal records, and more than one legible 
tablet and stony fabric, uncrumbled by time, bear 
testimony to their struggle and their worth. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood of Hounds- 
ditch, we would impress upon the local authori- 
ties concerned the absolute necessity that exists 
for giving careful inspection to the network 
of lanes and courts in this quarter. During 
the prevalence of contagious diseases, like fever 
and small-pox, daily inspection and cleansing 
gre a necessity. And we cannot but think that 
those rag-fairs, old-clothes exchanges, and rag 
and bone shops are nurseries of disease. If we 
would raise a nation or its people, we must begin 
as we would in building a house,—at the founda- 
tion. Houses are not built downwards. 














MOSAIC REREDOS FOR THE CATHEDRAL 
AT ST. DAVID’S. 


A crvcirrxion, with figures typifying the 
Jewish and the Christian Church, one on each 
side, the whole occupying three large pointed- 
headed panels, has been executed in mosaic by 
Messrs. Salviati from cartoons prepared by Mr. 
Powell, of Birmingham, under the direction of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, and is at present to be seen at 
No. 9, Conduit-street. Mr. Powell’s cartoons 
are also -there, and it is obvious that the 
mosaicists have carefully and cleverly repro- 
anced the forms. The general effect, however, 
is less in the mosaic picture. Al- 
though in the cartoons the subjects show light 
upon light, the texture is different, and more 
contrast is obtained than is found in the mosaic 
transcript, which seems to us pale and spirit- 
leas. For the design itself we are not able to 
express any admiration : huge streams of blood 
pour from the hands, and from the feet two 
equally violent streams unite in one which is 
canght in a chalice. The whole thing is owtre 
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and unsatisfying; we can get no pleasure or 
profit ont of it, and cannot resist the impres- 
sion that this is not the sort of work that the 
nineteenth century should be doing. 








ON LIMES AND CEMENTS. 


In Colonel Scott’s first lecture on this subject, 
delivered before the Architectural Association, 
in their Rooms at 9, Conduit-street, the lecturer 
commenced by directing attention to the com- 
parative ignorance which exists on the sub- 
ject of mortar-making. He said,—The process 
itself is generally relegated to the labourer, 
while those in charge of the building-works 
rarely pay much attention to this branch of them. 
There is at the present day an almost universal 
confasion, for instance, in the minds of builders 
between the quantity of sand which a lime will 
carry, for the convenience of the bricklayer, and 
that which will best conduce to its resistance to 
destructive influences. The poorest descriptions 
of limes are commonly spoken of in the building 
trade as of first-rate quality, if they “come 
cheap” to the contractor, and enable a large 
quantity of work to be done with a small quan- 
tity of the most expensive ingredient of the 
mortar. The mode of preparing the mortar is 
as slovenly and inefficient as could possibly be, 
the labourer having but two objects in view ; the 
one to save himself as much trouble as possible, 
the other to satisfy the mason or bricklayer for 
whom he is working. The quantity of sand is 
thus toa great extent a matter of chance, and 
the proportions best suited to various kinds of 
lime are disregarded. Limes themselves vary 
greatly in their applicability to the purposes of 
the builder; white chalk limes being much less 
fitted for mortar-making than those burnt from 
the lower or grey chalk. Some beds of the latter, 
which would yield the best limes, are not even 
burnt at all, owing to the ignorance which pre- 
vails on this subject. 

Knowing the want of information which 
exists, and feeling how difficult it is to take the 
first steps in the acquirement of practical know- 
ledge in any branch of human industry, I have 
readily consented to bring under your notice 
certain facts connected with limes and cements, 
which I have made my special study, and for 
the acquirement of which I have had unusual 
opportunities. If in my examination of the 
action of these materials I have met with some 
matters which may be of use to you, it will 
give me the greatest possible pleasure to com- 
municate them as far as I may be able, trusting 
that the aim of your society for mutual im- 
provement may be my excuse for thus becom- 
ing, a8 it were, a teacher. It may not be un- 
interesting, before commencing the course of 
lectures, though at first sight it might seem 
egotistical, to describe the manner in which my 
own attention was first drawn to the subject, 
and in what way it has since been compelled 
to remain upon it. 

In. the early part of my career I found myself 
at Gibraltar in charge of works in which both 
lime and cement mortars were largely used. We 
had to remove a revetment or retaining wall of 
Spanish construction, which was filled in behind 
with fine sand to form the rampart. The foun- 
dations for the new wall had to be carried below 
low water-mark and some 10 ft. or 12 ft. below 
the old Spanish wall, which stood on a shaley 
substance of dark colour. On commencing 
work, after a damp and muggy Sunday, as soon 
as the men were in the foundations, that which 
had been a hard shaley rock on the Saturday 
suddenly gave way, and the sand which was 
behind the revetment poured in on the men 
and buried them, but fortunately not to such an 
extent as to cause a loss of life. 

We were none of us chemists enough to under- 
stand, at that time, the cause of the deli- 
quescence of the shale,—for no other term than 
deliquescence can be applied to the entire break- 
ing up of the rock under the action of air and 
moisture. On my return, however, to England, 
I began to study chemistry, and then found that 
this peculiar action was due to the decomposition 
of the sulphide of iron present in the stone, with 
the formation of the soluble sulphate of iron or 
green copperas; and that the rock itself, when 
burned, gave a quick-setting cement, and would 
have answered very well instead of the Roman 
cement which was brought from England for 
these very foundations, at considerable expense. 
The captain with whom I was associated in 
these works had a good practical knowledge of 
cements; and I may quote, by way of illustra- 





tion, a test he made use of to ascertain the 
quality of this particular material. When the 
barrel was opened, he would thrust in his hand ; 
and if the cement felt warm, he assumed that it 
was good; but if cold, he concluded that it had 
been spoilt on the voyage. This test really only 
proved (if it was warm) that it had not been 
quite spoilt, and that was all. Several years 
later, while making some experiments with the 
Plymouth limes, in the course of which I found 
an excellent hydraulic lime among some beds 
generally rejected for burning, I discovered cer- 
tain curious effects produced by burning the 
stone in a dull fire,—I found, in fact, that the 
lime burned in this way, in lieu of slaking and 
heating, as I should have anticipated, when 
reduced, mechanically, to a fiae powder, and 
treated with water, set into a solid mass. I 
consulted Professor Faraday respecting this 
phenomenon, and we eventually came to the 
conclusion that this change in its behaviour was 
due to the formation of some form of “ sub- 
carbonate of lime.” After many experiments, I 
ascertained that the action was really due to the 
presence of a small quantity of sulphate of lime, 
resulting from the oxidation of sulphurous acid, 
arising from the fuel, which had been mixed 
in along with the lime in burning. This sin- 
gular effect, which su'phuric acid or any soluble 
sulphuric acid-compound has in ‘impeding the 
slaking action of quick lim>,I shall not enter 
upon at present. I may mention, that when I 


pointed out the fact to Dr. Miller (my master | W 


in chemistry), he could hardly believe it possible 
that lime had been used during 4,000 years 
without the discovery of such an apparently 
simple reaction. You will, perhaps, allow me 
to allude to another instance, and it is only one 
of many, in whichI have found a knowledge, a 
chemical knowledge, of the nature of limes and 
cements useful to me and others. Many of you 
will, doubtless, have heard of Barrow lime. The 
Leicestershire Barrow lime is one of the best 
limes in this country, and it has, I hear, been 
specified by Mr. Street, for the foundations of 
the New Law Courts. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Ellis & Sons, send out both lump lime 
and ground lime. The stone (of the lias for- 
mation) runs in beds of small, thickness, and 
of irregular composition, separated by deep 
layers of clay. One thick bed of stone, I mean 
thick by comparison, for if is only about 11 in. 
deep, is a bed, richer in clay than its neigh- 
bours, locally called “ Rummel,” and this, when 
sent into the market, mixed with the other beds, 
notso richin clay, shows itself sluggish in slaking. 
Now, builders, and I have no doubtengineers also, 
looked upon this as a defect, though, as you will 
learn by-and-by, it is not really so from the 
engineer’s point of view, whatever it may be 
from the contractor's. Again, adhering to the 
outer surfaces of the stone at its junction with 
the clay, there are certain shaley layers called 
the “sculls,” which are chipped off from the 
stone before it is burned, to avoid discolora- 
tion of the lime, and perhaps, also, its rejection, 
if sent into the market in this condition. Among 
the beds of irregular composition above alluded 
to were also some called locally “ Good-for- 
nothings,” and from the term you will under- 
stand how little they were appreciated as a 
source of profit to the manufacturer. Now, 
formerly, when ground lime was needed, it ‘was 
usual to grind up the lamp lime from the thick 
beds, whereby, no doubt, an excellent lime was 
obtained, but at the cost of the best lump lime. 
At my suggestion, after visiting their quarry, 
whenever ground lime was asked for, Messrs. 
Ellis ground together the “ rummel,” “ good-for- 
nothings,” and “sculls,” and by this means pro- 
duced a lime which, for concrete and water work, 
is far superior to the lump lime which the 
quarry yields. In fact, the good-for-nothing 
beds contain a mixture of cement and hydraulic 
lime in thin layers; the rammel bed is a lime 
of intermediate character, which is almost a 
a cement; the sculls actually yield a cement. 
One fact in connexion with this incident, and 
which greatly redounds to the credit of the 
Messrs. Ellis, is that shortly after my visit, and 
entirely uusolicited on my part, they wrote to say 
that my suggestion would turn out very much to 
their advantage, and that they proposed to pay me 
1s. per ton for seven years on this ground lime. 
_ This they have now done, upon a constantly 
increasing quantity, for six years, and I only 
regret that the term expires next Christmas. I 
must yet give you another instance in illustration 
of the prevalent ignorance of the chemistry of 
lime. I have within the last few years seen, on 
two occasions, large quantities of grey or (to 





the best of my belief) lias lime thrown into the 
Serpentine, in Hyde Park, for the purposes of 
purification ; and I am certain that during a hot 
summer, some six years ago, large quantities of 
grey lime were thrown into the Thames for a 
similar purpose. Indeed, a grey lime manufac- 
turer told me that he was supplying the lime for 
the Thames very freely ; and when I asked him 
why they did not get the white chalk lime from 
Gravesend, which contained about 15 per cent. 
more of the material they wanted, viz., the lime, 
and was 2a. per ton cheaper, he replied,—“ That 
is their look ont; my business is to sell lime, not 
to teach my employers chemistry.” . 

I have occupied some time in these illustra- 
tions of the want of knowledge which prevails 
on the nature and properties of lime, in order 
that I may impress upon the younger members 
of this Association that there is really something 
still’to learn on this subject. 

I now proceed to the second head of my 
syllabus,—the substances concerned in the pre- 
paration of mortar; and I must refer you to the 
table which I have prepared, to keep before you 
their names. This table gives the names, che- 
mical equivalents, and symbols of the materials 
most frequently to be found in limes and 
cements :— 











Name. Symbol. | Equivalent. 
MOTION ATO ssn sctnacicssuctesas castes: CaO 28 
GRR D GIG AGIA oc ccccccssesscsscesseces co, 22 
HO 9 
Oo 8 
MgO 20 
a si0, 48 
Alumina.,..... peanscanaeesscatrecssecss Al,O; 51 
ESRI. cussusessssssenunsss0casscectses KO 47 
RMMAIE S cccsstceccenssensiscetertuccnshies< NaO 31 
Sulphuric ACId....cccc..ssseseeseees 80, 40 
Tron (Protoxide).......cccccccccsees FeO 36 
95 MODERNE) cue: cvccevnscacecsss Fe,0, 80 











The materials with which we have more espe- 
cially to deal are nearly all of them represented 
by the substances shown on this table or by their 
action between themselves. Thus, if we take as 
primary substances CaO, CO., as carbonate of 
lime or chalk, CaO, SO,, as sulphate of lime or 
gypsum (which when burnt forms plaster of 
Paris), or CaO, SiO,, which results from the 
calcination of limestone containing silicic acid, 
we may have as secondary combinations :— 


MgO, CO,, ) : 
and f Combined to form Dolomite. 
CaO, CO, 
Al,0,,Fe,0,, } 
KO, Nav, L Combined to form various 
and Clays. 
sio, 
And Borax or} 
some 
equivalent t Forming Parian and such-like 
as NaO, SO,, { Cements. 
added to | 
CaO0,SO, J 


In speaking of the origin of these substances 
it is not my intention to enter into any geo- 
logical theories as to the mode in which the 
crust of the earth was originally formed. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose to consider only 
the daily geological changes which are taking 
place before our eyes. In the one place older 
formations being broken up, as in the case with 
the decaying granite, the Cornish stone of Corn- 
wall; in another, mechanical deposits taking 
place on an enormous scale, as, for instance, the 
delta of many of our rivers; then the gradual 
building up of whole islands and continents by 
such minute organic beings as the coral; and 
lastly the stalagmitic and stalactitic formations 
which are to be seen in our limestone caverns. 

The rocks, which are supposed to constitute 
the older formation of the globe, consisted of 
silicates of lime, alumina, magnesia, protoxides 
of iron, manganese, &c. Such is the constitu- 
tion of the decomposing rocks or granite to which 
I have alluded, in illustration of what I am 
about to say. Such silicates are decomposable 
by acids. Therains, which descend from heaven, 
absorb the carbonic acid resulting from volcanic 
action, and from every description of decay or 
combustion of organic carbonaceous matter ; and 
this acid, minute as is its quantity in respect of 
the whole atmosphere, when acting over long 
periods, is enabled to bring about wonderful 
changes in the appearace of the earth’s surface. 

We will take, for instance, the silicate of lime, 
and see what may become of it. The first step 
is, that the carbonic acid of rain-water decom- 
poses the silicate with the formation of carbo- 
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nate of lime which is deposited, while the silica 
is set free in a very soluble condition. The two 
are, by means of some river, washed*down into 
the sea, and are there in part deposited at the 
sea bottom, and in part remain in solution. 
The part which is deposited may harden into 
beds, and these beds at a future time, after they 
have been elevated by volcanic action above the 
surface of the water, may be quarried by a future 
generation of lime-burners as a hydraulic lime. 
If previously to its upheaval the deposit is sub- 
jected under pressure at the sea bottom to the 
action of volcanic heat, the stone will take a 
crystalline appearance; if not, it will remain 
earthy in fracture. Should silicate of alumina 
and iron be washed down at the same time and 
deposited with the carbonate of lime and silica, 
instead of a white lime, as in the first instance, 
we may have from burning the mineral, a buff- 
coloured substance like lias lime, or a brown 
one (the colour depending on the quantities of 
iron and manganeso present) like Roman cement. 
Or if we turn our attention to that portion of 
the decomposed silicate of lime rock which re- 
mains dissolved in the sea water, we shall findour 
limestone rocks made for us in a very different 
and very surprising manner. Did you ever 
consider where oyster-shells came from? They 
are undoubtedly derived from the minute 
quantity : - which is dissolved in sea- 
water, which amounts to only 55455 part 
of its weight. But the oyster 1 a eel 
pumping machine. We speak of “ drinking like 
a fish,”—drinking like an oyster would be a 
more expressive phrase. It is now well known 
that in testacez there is a continual current 
passing forward from behind within the mantle. 
Supposing, now, that the oyster abstracts the 
whole of the carbonate of lime from the water 
passing through it, which is highly improbable, 
the quantity of water required to furnish an 
oyster-shell would be something like 50,000 
times the weight of the shell. The quantity is 
very interesting when we compare it with what 
@man imbibes. In a life-time of seventy-five 
years it has been computed that a man would 
not pass through his body more than 1,000 times 
its weight of water. An oyster in the same 
time would have got through many thousand 
times the quantity required by the most thirsty 
mortal, notwithstanding the difference of their 
bulk; and yet it has been calculated that 
-332,539,000,000 oysters could obtain their shells 
from the soluble carbonate of lime carried into 
the sea by the Bhine alone in one year.* 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Shaftesbury.—The premiam offered for the 
best design for a Cottage Hospital as a memorial 
of the late Marquis of Westminster, was twenty 
guineas. The cost of the hospital to be 8001. 
The general arrangement of the ground plan 
of Mr. Corby’s design, selected, consists of 
central porch and vestibule, double and 
single wards, convalescent -room, bath-room, 
‘kitchen, and necessary offices. On the first 
floor there are two double and one single 





* The remainder hereafter, 





wards, with nurse’s room, and the requisite con- 
veniences. The style adopted is Domestic 
Gothic, of the sixteenth century. The elevations 
have local green stone walling, with Box-ground 
dressings, the entrance doorway, with oriel 
window in gable, forming a central feature, and 
the side walls pierced with square-headed mul- 
lioned windows. The roofs are covered with 
plain brown tiles. The site selected has a 
southern aspect, is near the public walk, and 
overlooks the park and valley of Blackmoor. 
This site is the gift of the Dowager Marchioness 
of Westminster. 

Walsall.—The annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Walsall Cottage Hospital took 
place at the hospital. The secretary (Mr. 8. 
Welsh) read the report, which set forth that 
last year there were 139 in-patients and 2,318 
out-patients. Of the former 99 were cured, 16 
relieved, and 10 (most of whom were in a dying 
state when admitted), died. All the out-patients 
were either cured or relieved. During the seven 
years upwards of 11,000 individuals had derived 
direct benefit from the hospital. As a proof of 
the superiority of the principle upon which the 
institution is conducted, it was mentioned that 
while, in the hospitals conducted on the old 
principle, the deaths after amputation are as 
high as 15 per cent.; yet in this hospital there 
has been only one death from pyrhcerina, and 
although upwards of 100 amputations have been 
performed, not one has terminated fatally, and 
no contagious surgical malady has ever existed 
in the hospital. The committee also expressed 
regret that they had not been able to open a 
dispensary in connexion with the hospital. The 
chairman stated that the receipts had reached 
a total of 6601., or about 701. in advance of last 
year, and the disbursements to 6521. 33. 9d. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR, CHEQUER.- 
ALLEY, ST. LUKE’S, MIDDLESEX. 


THE mass of wretched, though profitable, 
property which lies between Bunhill-row on the 
east and Whitecross-street on the west is per- 
forated by numerous narrow alleys teeming 
with struggling life; the houses are mostly 
dilapidated hovels without ventilation, and ill 
calculated to produce a healthy, vigorous, and 
virtuous population. One of these lanes, entered 
by a passage-way not the height of a man, in 
Bunhill-row (where Milton died), just opposite 
Bunhill-fields Burial-ground (the great plague- 
pit, and the resting-place of John Bunyan, 
Daniel Defoe, and the painters Blake and 
Stothard), runs the whole length between the 
two main thoroughfares we have named, and 
has long been known as Chequer-alley. Towards 
the Whitecross-street end of this alley some 
houses have been cleared away under Mr. 
Torrens’s Act as unfit for habitation (it is to be 
hoped that others will soon meet the same fate), 
and here on a much too confined plot of ground 
the owners have been induced to build, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Niblett, surveyor 
to St. Luke’s vestry, a block of houses for 
the poor. Some power seems needed to enable 
authorities, when various small plots are 





cleared, to make one general arrangement so 
that proper approaches and openings may be 
formed. If each small site as it is cleared is to 
be again covered with houses, present evils will 
be perpetuated and little lasting good be done. 

The object of the designer of the block of new 
dwellings, to which we are now referring, was 
to provide accommodation for the very poor. 
The block is three stories in height, with four 
tenements on each floor, as shown by the plan 
we give of one floor. Access is obtained to the 
two upper floors and to the roof by a staircase at 
one end leading to a balcony that runs along the 
whole front. In addition to the twelve tenements 
thus provided, there are three more tenements, 
one above another, close to the staircase end of 
the main block, and which are reached by the 
same balcony. The buildings have been erected 
by Mr. Allen, some of whose patent materials 
and appliances (concrete stone for lintels and 
steps, &c.), are being used. 

Each tenement consists of one room, 13 ft. 
by 13 ft., and about 8 ft. 3 in. high, provided 
with a cottage range, patent sink, and water 
supply. The back door opens on to a balcony, 
to which no one but the tenant has access, 
where there is a W.C. and dust-shaft for that 
tenant only. Within the room is a bed space, 
enclosed with a low partition. 

On the roof, which is flat, formed with con- 
crete and iron, a washhouse is provided, having 
coppers, washing-troughs, and water supply, 
giving accommodation for the tenants, while the 
flat roof is available for drying. This of course 
is an advantage, as there will be no necessity to 
lumber the rooms with washing-pans, nor to ren- 
der them unbearable with the fumes arising 
from washing and drying in them, now com- 
mon on the poor woman’s “ washing-day.” 

Each room has light and air admitted at 
back and front, and thorough ventilation. A 
narrow piece of perforated metal, at the top of 
each window opening, admits of the window 
being opened a few inches without any draught. 
The closets are ventilated, and all the water 
from the sinks, roof, and washhouse is made to 
go through the soil-pipes, and these are left 
open above the roofs. 

The cost of the fifteen tenements (irrespective 
of land), is stated to be 1,2371.; the rent asked is 
3s. 6d. per week for each dwelling : so a fair per 
centageon the outlay may be expected. Externally 
the buildings are of brick, with red bands, cornice, 
&c., and are sufficiently sightly. It will be 
obvious that the cost of enclosing one room 
with brick walls is greater proportionably than 
would be the case if there were two or more 
rooms on each floor separated by partitions. It 
is not agreeable to contemplate the confinement 
of a man and his wife, with any grown-up chil- 
dren, to a single room, but the fact remains that 
there is a large class of persons unable to pay 
the cost of more, even if for that, and in these 
new rooms they can at any rate command venti- 
lation, the ready removal of dust and dirt, the 
means of washing without annoyance, a handy 
supply of water, and private closet accommoda- 
tion, the last an item of great importance; so 
that the advantages afforded by them, as con- 
trasted with the evils of the dens at present in 
use, are undeniable. 
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THE WORKS OF THE LATE MR. LEWIS 
VULLIAMY, ARCHITECT. 


We have already briefly mentioned the deat! 
of Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, which took place at 
Clapham-common, on the 4th of January, and w: 
are glad row to be able to place on record a list 
of his works which was prepared by himeelf not 
very long before his death, at which time he war 
eighty years of age. Mr. Lewis Vulliamy was 
a eon of the celebrated clockmaker of that nam« 
in Pall-mall,.and was an articled pupil of the late 
Sir Robert Smirke, then Mr. Smirke, of Strat- 
ford-place. He was a life student of the Royal 
Academy, having attained all the honours, con- 
clading with the travelling studentship, and 
studied his profession for some time amongst the 
ruins of antiquity abroad. 

He was in practice about half a century, and 
‘the day before his death had drawings placed 
‘before him for approval. His professional career 
may fairly be considered very successful, due 
equally to his ability and his industry. He set 
the example in that respect, and took care that 
every one in his office followed it. He was well 
known to be peculiar in his notions, and many 
odd anecdotes are related of him. 

Several of his works show great architectural 
skill and peculiar knowledge of construction : he 
possessed remarkable ingenuity both mechanical 
and mental. It is important to observe that in 
@onsequence of the particular attention which 
he personally contributed to all the details and 
the cost of every item, it happened but ‘very 
seldom that any of his works exceeded the 
amount of his estimate. 

Amongst his pupils may be named Mr. Owen 
Jones, Mr. W. Wright, and Mr. F. Porter. Mr. 
C. F.. Maltby, who was associated with him more 
or less during a period of forty-three years, is 
one of his executors. Dorchester House, Park- 
Jane, and Westcnbirt House, Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire, both belonging to Mr. R. 8. Holford, 
were Mr. Valliamy’s last and most important 
works ; the latter is not completed. We may 
add that somewhat early in his career Mr. 
Vulliamy published a work entitled “ Examples 
of Ornamental Sculpture in Architecture, drawn 
from the originals in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy, in the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. 

We print the list precisely as left by Mr. 
Vulliamy, and have only to note that the letter 
A indicates alterations and additions, and the 
letter IN a new building :— 


1823. House at Limehouse: T, Thornwaite, esq., Lon- 
on, A. 
1824, Syston Hall: Sir J. Thorold, bart., Lincolnshire. 
A. 
New Library, ditto, ditto. 


1825. Boothby ditto. : J. Litchford, esq., ditto. 
1827, Houses in cae G. 


N. 
Anstey, esq., 


London. ° 
1827, Ditto in Gordon-place : — Humphries, esq., ditto. 
N 


1827. Ditto. in Tavistock-square: J. Frampton, esq., 
ditto. N. 

1828, Burslem Church, Staffordshire. WN. 

1828, St. Barnabas ditto, Kensington, London. WN. 

1828, Race Stand, Wolverhampton. WN. 

1828, Corn Exchange, Bishop Btortford, Herts. WN. 

1829. Leadenham House: Colonel Reeve, Lincolnshire. 
A. 


* 1829, Assembly Rooms, Wolverhampton. A. 
1829, Ashburnham-park, Earl of Ashburnham, Sussex. 
A 


1830 to 1836. Bloxham Hall: G, Manners, esq., Lin- 
colnshire, x 

1830. Chapel at Brierly-hill, Staffordshire, A. 

1830, Norton Hall: Sir Montague Cholmondley, Lin- 
colnshire, A. 

1830, Edith Weston House: Reverend R. Lucas, Rut- 
landshire. N. 

1830 to 1836, Law Institution, London. N. 

1831. Trinity Church, Burnley, Lancashire. WN. 

1831. Habergham Eaves Church, ditto. 

1831. Woburn-square, ditto, London. WN, 

1831. Richmond Church, Surrey, WN. 

1838. Highgate ditto, Middlesex. IN. 

1831, Sydenham ditto, Surrey. W. 

1832. Wordsley ditto, near Stourbridge, Staffordshire. 


N. 
1882. ‘Rockhill House: — Nix, esq., Sydenham. A. 
1882, Wuerdale Church, near Rochdale, Lancashire. N. 
1982, St. James’s ditto, Park-bill, Clapham, : 
1938, Leigh Park: Sir J. T. Staunton, bart., Hamp- 
shire. A. 
N. 


Ditto Lodges and Library, &e., ditto, ditto. 


1838, Spotland Church, near Rochdale, Lancashire, JN. 


1884, Todmorden Church, ditto. WN. 
1834, House at Richmond: 8S, Paintor, esq., Surrey. 
A. 


1884, Almshouses at Richmond, ditto. WN. 
1835. Worsthorne Chapel, Lancashire. N. 
1885. Cambridge House: — Bevan, esq., Twickenham. 


A. 
1885, Queensbury Villa: Sir W. Dundass, bart., Surrey 
A 


1835, Twyford House and Stables: G. Frere, esq., 
Hertfordshire. ° 

1835. High Beech Chape!, Essex. WN. 

1885. Burnley Church, Lancashire. WN 


1836. Emo Park: Earl of Portarlington, Treland. A. 
1836. Whiligh House: @. Courthope, esq., Sussex. A. 
1836, Villa at Twickenham: J. Weld, esq., Surrey. <A. 
1836, House at Richmond: J. Ward, esq., ditto. A. 





1836. Downham Hall: Lord W. Powlett, Norfolk. A. 
1836, Mereworth Castle: Lady le de Spencer, Fans. 


1836, No. 51, Grosvenor-street :— Mansfield, esq., Lon- 
d 


on. A. 
1836. Glasbury Church, Brecknockshire. WN. 
1836 to 1837. Mucross Estate at Killarney: H. Her- 
bert, esq., Ireland. A. : 
1836, Carlton Lodge: 8. Forster, esq., sane 


1847, Wordsley Rectory House: Rev. Dr. Penfold, 
Staffordshire. N. 
1837. Knowle Church. N. 
1837. Cobridge Church, Staffordshire. WN. 
1838, Sturminster Union Workhouse, Dorsetshire. N. 
1838. Epping, ditto ditto, Essex. ° ; 
1838. House at Highgate : — Snow, esq., Middlesex. A. 
1838. Rotherhithe Church, Surrey, N 
1838. Stonegate Chapel, Wadhurst, Sussex. a, 
1838, Royal Institution, London. A. 
1838. Brentford Union Workhouse, Middlesex. WN. 
1839. House at Lewisham : S.'Forster, esq., Kent. 
1839, Windhill House: J. Fairman, esq., Herts. IN. 
The late Westonbirt House :— 
Various additions to the building, and altera- 
tions in the interior. 
A new wing, with nurseries, &c., and new offices. 
A new billiard-room and conservatory in 
another new wing. 
New stables. 
Conservatories in flower garden. 
Buildings in Italian garden, viz., two pavilions, 
Two arches, stone basin, with water, stone 
seats, terraces, &c. 
Orchidaceous and forcing houses. 
Lodges at principal entrance to the park, 
Head groom's lodge at second entrance, 
Gardener’s house, 
Keeper’s house. 
Bail.ff’s house. 
And buildings of home farm, 
New Wes'onbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire : 
R. 8. Holford, esq., M.P.—The above was Mr. 
Vulliamy’s last and most important work, but 
not completed. ~ 


1839, Hill Park : — Bailey, esq., Kent. 


1857. Dorchester House : R.S. Holford, esq., ditto. N. 
Stone terraces and stone seats and ornamental 
gates and enclosure, and architectural screen of 
offices with porter’s lodge. 

Domestic Offices, — Stable-yard with stable and 
coach-houzes, 








NUMBERING THE PEOPLE, AND NAMING 
THE STREETS. 


Tr is evidence of the lusty vigour of our Trans. 
atlantic cousins of the United States that they 
have already completed their ninth census, 
whereas the eighth of the United Kingdom is 
only as yet in its first preliminary stage. Many 
months will elapse before the results of the 
census of 1871 are made known, and the first 


A.| disclosures concerning it will probably be in im- 


perfectly-digested unofficial returns. We learn 
from Washington, U.S., that a preliminary re- 
port on the American census of 1870 is in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication. The 
term “preliminary” is likely to convey an 
erroneous impression, inasmuch as the forth- 
coming report will be an instalment of the whole 
returns, and complete in itself, in so far as it 
goes. It will be embraced in a quarto volume of 
about 300 pages, printed in double columns, 
without “leads.” The three tables it will com- 
prise will give (1) the classes of population by 
States, according to each of the nine censuses, 
from 1790 to 1870 inclusive ; (2) classes of popu- 
lation by counties, from the nine censuses ; and 
| (3) the population of all civil divisions smaller 
than counties, and the proportion of white 
and coloured, native and foreign-born, popula- 





Ditto cottages, conservatory, and stables ;: ditto. 

Burston Vicarage House: Rev. Temple Frere, 
Norfolk. WN. 

St. Peter’s Church, Bethnal-green, London. N. 

Rayne ditto, Essex. WN. 

School House, Staffordshire. WN. 

Friday-hill, ditto: Rev. R. B. Heathcote, ditto. N. 

St. Peter’s Rectory House, Bethnal-green, Lon- 


1840. 


1840. 
1840. 
1840. 
1840. 
1840. 


don. ° 
Clenston Church, Dorsetshire. WN. 
Porch to Royden ditto: Kev. T. Frere, Norfolk. 


Rosedale Church, Yorkshire. N. 

Dullingham Estate Farm building, Cambridge- 
shire. N. 

Small-Pox Hospital and Asylum, London, A. 

Cettenbam Rectory House : Rev. T. Frere, Cam- 
bridgeshire. A. 

St. James’s Rectory ditto, Bethnal-green, Londen, 

St. James’s Church, Bethnal-green, London. WN. 

Grammar School], Kochester. N. 


1840. 
1840. 


1840, 
1841. 


1841, 
1842. 


1842, 


1842. 
1842. 


1842. Lock Hospital, Middlesex, N, 

1848. Ditto Asvium, ditto. N. 

1843. House, No. 26, St. James-place: Lady Arden, 
London. A. 

1843. No. 15, Charles-street: Genl. J. Humphry, a, 

1843. House: J. Montgomerie, esq., ditto. A. 


1843. 
1843. 
1844, 
1844, 
1844, 


1844, 


Ditto, at St. Leonard’s: ditto, Hastings. A. 
Monumental Tower : Gloucestershire. WN. 
Chingford Church ; Rev. G, Heathcote, Essex. N. 
Nork House: Lady Arden, Surrey. A. 
Canonical House: Rev, Dr. Gritlith, Rochester. 


Nestly Farm: R. 8. Holford. esq., Gloucester- 
shire. 


1844, St. James’s Church, Norland, Middlesex. WN. 

1844, Beverstone ditto: R. 8. Holford. esq , Glouces- 
tershire. A. 

1844, London and Westminster Bank, London. 

1858, Ditto ditto ditto ditto A. 

1864. Ditto ditto ditto ditto A. 

1867. Ditto ditto ditto ditto A. 

1845, 


Tregothan House: Earl of Falmouth, Cornwall. 


ditto ditto WN. 
ditto ditto N. 
Admiral Sotheby, — 


Muniment Room 
Nansawn Lodge 
High Beech House: 


1848, 
1845. 
1845. 


1845. 
1845, 


Dingestow Court: 8. Bosanquet, esq., Mon- 
mouthshire. N. 

Church in Curtain-road, Shoreditch, London. N. 

Rochester Cathedral: Dean and Chapter, Kent. 


Newton House : Duchess Dowager of Cleveland, 
Yorkshire. : 

Babdown Farm-honse; R. 8. Holford, esq., Glou- 
cestershire. WN. 

Great Bridlesford Farm: ditto, Isle of Wight. A. 

Lock Chapel, Middlesex. WN. 

Chestall House: — Phelps, esq., Gloucestershire. 

‘a 


1846. 
1846. 


1846. 
3846. 
1848. 


1848, a House: Earl of Falmouth, Berk* 


shire, ° 

Lamorran Parsonage: ditto, Cornwall. WN. 

Down Farm: Kk. 8, Holford, esq., Gloucester- 
shire. N. 

Elmstree Farm : ditto, ditto. N. 

Wanlip Hall: Sir G, Palmer, bart., Leicester- 
shire, A. 

Wanlip Hall, New Conservatory : ditto, ditto, A. 

All Saints’ Church, Bethnal-green, Londov. WN. 

aie Hart Inn; R. 8S. Holford, esq., Gloucester- 
shire. a 

Palmer’s Farm: ditto, Isle ofWight. WN. 

St. Mary’s Chapel, Rochester Cathedral: Rev. Dr, 
Griffith, Kent. A. 

St. Thomas's Uhurch, Nova Scotia Gardens, 
London. ° 

St. Margaret’s House; Lord Kilmorey, Isle- 
worth. ° 

Shernfold Park: Hon, P. Ashburnham, Sussex, 


1848, 
1848, 


1848. 
1849, 
1849. 
1849. 


1849. 
1851, 


1851. 
1853. 
1853. 


1855. 
1856. 


=e 


Bram:hot House: Sir W, Earle, Hampshire. NN. 
Nos. 2) & 21, Berkeley-square: Lord Lindsay, 
London, A. 4 


‘tion for the three censuses of 1850, 1860, and 
1870. The volumes to follow will embrace 
statistics of agriculture, manufactures, mortality, 
and miscellanea. The classes of population are 
divided into white, free-coloured, slave (so it is 

'reported), Indian, and Chinese. This first 
volume, if not already issued, is expected to ap- 
‘pear immediately. It will be followed in rapid 


A. succession by the several volumes devoted to 


| statistics of mortality; population by age and 
'gex ; and such particulars as relate to the moral 
and intellectual condition of the people, as 
churches, schools, paupers, crime, libraries, &c. ; 
| and a concluding volume relating to wealth and 
‘industry. The complete work is promised before 
| December next. We hope that the details of the 
census of the United Kingdom may be published 
with at least equal promptitude. 

The instructions to registrars of births and 
deaths, as to their duties in taking the census, 
have been issued, as we said last week, by the 
Registrar-General, and the instructions to enu- 
merators, incorporated with them, and a copy of 
the Census Act of 33 and 34 Vic., cap. 107, are 
ready for delivery as soon as the enumerators 
have been appointed. As regards the machinery 
for taking the census, the command-in-chief, of 
course, devolves upon the Registrar-General, 
assisted by a staff augmented for the special 
work, His divisional officers, so to speak, are 
the superintendent registrars in charge of regis- 
tration districts; their subalterns, in turn, are 
the registrars of births and deaths, who have 
charge of sub-districts; the enumerators will 
constitute the “rank and file”’ of the force. The 
authority and duty of supervision of the several 
classes of officers is indicated by their designa- 
tions. The Registrar-General’s control extends. 
over all England and Wales, the superintendent 
registrar’s over his district, the registrar’s over 
his sub-district. The Registrar-General’s powers. 
reach downwards to the enumerator, through the 
other two classes, and the enumerator’s nomina- 
tion and work pass upwards through the same 
channel, 

The country was divided into enumeration 
districts for the census of 1861, and it is recom- 
mended to retain as far as possible, especially in 
the country and in the denser parts of towns, 
the plan of division then adopted. For such 
localities the plan may need but slight modifica- 
tions, but numerous and important alterations 
will be necessary in relation to the metropolis, 
and to many large cities and towns. In the 
suburbs of London, north, west, south, and 
south-east, residential districts have come into 
existence, with paved iroads and streets in 
scores, and inhabited houses in hundreds, that 
were fields and gardens, or waste land waiting 
for the builder, in 1861. It is not too much to 
say that the revised plan of division for the 
metropolis will require the addition of hundreds 
of new enumeration districts. The metropolis 


N.| will require, allowing an average of 1,000 per- 


sons to each enumerator, an army of above 3,000 
men, whose fees, according to. the table of allow- 
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ances sanctioned by the Treasury, will amount 
to about 5,5001., which is, of course, exclusive of 
the extra allowances to registrars and their 
superintendents for their special work. 

An important circular has been issued by the 
Registrar-General urging mayors and other local 
authorities to carry out the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, which enjoin that all streets 
should be named and all houses numbered that 
are under their respective jurisdictions. The 
circular has some interesting notes appended, 
particularly respecting London streets. It 
appears that the metropolis has 30,000 streets, 
of an average length of a farlong, or an eighth 
of a mile. The longest runs toa mile, and a few 
to even more. The numbers sometimes reach to 
929, but never to a higher figure. The name of 
a new street in London is restricted to one word, 
with the addition of “street” or “road,” or 
other analogousterm. The latter term is applied 
to leading thoroughfares of considerable length. 
Lists of streets, and of all changes in street 
names, are published in London, the list showing 
also the parish in which each is situate; an 
example worthy of imitation by the authorities 
of all large towns. Experience has decided in 
favour of numbering the houses of a street so 
that all the numbers upon one side of the 
street shall be odd, and on the other side 
even. The rule is to make the left-hand 
house at the end of the street nearest 
one central point (in London it is St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), No. 1. Thus, with the back 
towards the central point, the odd numbers 
are on the left hand side. In some English 
villages all the houses are numbered consecu- 
tively ; and that system is alsoin use in Vienna, 
where every house has its number. For the 
purposes of the census a system of designating 
every house distinctly would prove of immediate 
utility. It would be also of permanent value 
for the registration of births and deaths, in the 
direction of letters, in registering electors, and, 
in short, in all administrative arrangements. 
It is to be hoped that mayors, corporations, 
and other local authorities may cheerfully co- 
operate in carrying out the Registar-General’s 
valuable pactical suggestions. 








THE DESIGN FOR THE NEW POST-.-OFFICE, 
ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 


A FEW evenings ago, in reply to Mr. Ekyn, 
Mr. Ayrton made the following statement :— 
He said, a member of the council of the 
Institute of Architects had described the design 
of the new Post-office as the ugliest ever con- 
Ceived, as devoid of all architectural knowledge 
and treatment, and as the result of the want of 
skill in the Department of Works consequent 
upon the arrangements recently made for carry- 
ing on the business of that department. Per- 
haps the best answer to that was to state ex- 
actly what had occurred. The design for the 
new Post-office was originally prepared by an 
officer of the Department of Works, under the 
direction of Lord J. Manners, when First Com- 
missioner; but on Mr. Layard taking charge 
of that office, he had to deal with the design, 
and did not approve it, but in conjunction with 
Mr. Fergusson, in the Office of Works, he pre- 
pared what they deemed an improved design, 
which was sent to the Postmaster-General and 
the Treasury. Being approved by both those 
departments, tenders were invited for carrying 
out the design before he himself became First 
Commissioner. To show the value of that archi- 
tectural criticism, he might add that the Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Architects themselves re- 
Costmondied tats Mr. Fergusson should receive 
; — Majesty’s gold medal for his great know- 
ees which every one was aware,—in mat- 

8 connected with architecture, and for his in- 
structive writing on the subject, Mr. Fergusson 
being the gentleman who approved and el d 
= ee pes that new building. ee 

ith reference to this s 
received the following from ae Pega. sag 





When answering Mr. Ekyn’s inquiry j 
liament on Thursday evening in peed = 
Ayrton used the word “ approved” in a manner 
which seems likely to convey an erroneous im- 
— _ re _ I was called on to play with 

erence to the design of the Post- i 
St. Mastiweledivend, en eae 

Mr. Ayrton’s account of the early hi 

Ayrt y history of 
the design is perfectly correct. Before I jomed 
the office, a design had been prepared by Mr. 
Williams, an officer of the Board who for many 





years previously had the sole charge and re- 
sponsibility—subject only to the nominal control 
of the First Commissioner—of designing and 
erecting all the buildings required for post-office 
purposes in England. Py «nF 

This design had been sanctioned by the late 
First Commissioner, and was countersigned by 
the Post-office authorities, and any one who 
knows anything of official etiquette in these 
matters will know how delicate a matter it is for 
a new First Commissioner to interfere with a 
matter so settled and passed. Had that design 
been carried out, it might have justified all 
that has been said about the present one. 
I therefore considered it very fortunate that 
I was able to procure the assent of Mr. 
Layard to the substitution for it of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s original design, which he himself pre- 
ferred to this one. Having done this, I sug- 
gested to him various modifications, which he 
admitted were improvements, and so soon as I 
had satisfied myself that I had got the best 
design which under all the complex circumstances 
of the case it was possible to procure, I took 
the steps requisite for obtaining the approval of 
it by the proper authorities, and got it passed 
for execution. I did not then think it part 
of my duty to express any opinion as to Mr. 
Williams’s position as an architect or as to the 
merits of his design, nor do I wish to do so now. 
All I had to do was what I considered the best 
thing practicable for the public service in the 
situation in which I was placed, though whether 
I personally approved or disapproved of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s design is known only to, 

Your obedient servant, 
JAS. FERGUSSON. 








ACCIDENTS. 


The Imperial Gasworks Accident.—The coro- 
ner’s inquest has beenconcluded. The evidence 
of Richard Roach and Edward Grady, two in- 
jured workmen employed with the deceased at 
the time of the occurrence, in removing the 
arches and division-walls of the retort-ovens, 
showed that there was no shoring up of the 
arches as there ought to have been; and the 
men believed the vibration caused by coal-laden 
trucks running into the building close by caused 
the overlapping iron bands to shake the division- 
wall, and throw it down. Henry Skeenes, the 
foreman of the bricklayers, said the wall that 
fell was 7 ft. 3in. long. He did not think it at 
all necessary that it should have been shored up, 
as it was one solid mass, and of sufficient strength 
to carry a railway-train over it. It was certain 
now, however, that had the wall been shored up, 
the accident would not have happened. Mr. 
John Clarke, engineer of the Imperial Gas Com- 
pany’s works at King’s Cross, said these retort- 
arches were generally pulled down and rebuilt 
once in ten or twelve years. These had been 
up about ten years. He neverapprehended any 
danger, and could not account for the accident 
except that there might be a cracking or con- 
traction of the wall by the action of the fire. On 
the arch left standing he had placed 4} tons of 
sand, and he believed it would bear 20 tons. 
After some further evidence, the jury, after half 
an hour’s deliberation, returned the following 
verdict :— 

“That the deceased, W. Martin Childs, Joseph Adams, 
and Jacob Backland, were accidentally killed by the fall- 
ing of a wall at the Imperial Gasworks, on the 8th of 
February last; and the jury empanelled on the said 
bodies are of opinion that the division wall of the retort- 
ovens which, by falling, killed:the deceased, ought to have 
been properly kept up by strutting, and that by the 
omission of this act the work the men were engaged S 
was hazardous, and they recommend that in fature the 
proper strutting of such walls be adopted.” 

Fatal Accident at Mile-end.—About six weeks 
ago a contract was entered into with Mr. Abbott 
to constract a sewer from the main sewer in 
St. Paul’s-road, Burdett-road, through Robert- 
street. Since that time he has employed 
several men in digging in the middle of the 
road, and there was an excavation 30 ft. in 
depth there. The excavation was narrow at the 
top; and as it was intended to have the sewer 
bulging out at the bottom, six men and a lad 
were ordered to dig away the earth that was at 
the sides of the bottom of the sewer, and they 
accordingly did so for a distance of about 13 yards 
along the bottom part. The top part was shored 
up by beams and struts in the usual manner ; 
but the undermining of the lower earth caused 
the upper crust to become loosened. The ganger, 
or foreman of the works, felt the ground tremble 
underneath, and he shouted out to the men at 
work, “It’s going to fall in,—look out!” Before 











the workmen could escape the whole side of the 
sewer gave way, and three of the men were 
instantly buried and killed, underneath a weight 
of about’ sixty tons of earth. Two other men 
and a lad had two-thirds of their bodies buried. 
A number of men were at once set to work, and 
they succeeded, after two hours, in extricating 
the injared persons. The three men who were 
completely buried were taken out dead. At the 
inquest evidence was given to the effect that 
the sides of the sewer—which was cut through 
sand and clay—were at an early period of the 
work rendered’ unsafe by a stream of water, 
apparently connected with an old sewer cutting, 
and which the workmen had been unable to 
check. The point involved was whether the 
contractor had taken reasonable precautions to 
avert danger after this flow of water was dis 
covered. The coroner adjourned the inquiry in 
order that scientific witnesses might be examined 
on the question. 

Fall of Scaffolding —At Messrs. Trueman & 
Hanbury’s brewery, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, a 
scaffolding, upon which a number of workmen 
were employed, gave way, and two men were 
thrown to the ground beneath, the result being 
that their skulls were fractured. They were 
ow carried to the hospital, where they 

ied. 

Fall of Shop-fronts.—The upper portion of the 
brick front of two of the Hall End shops, Halifax, 
recently fell down upon the footpath and street: 
no one was hurt. The shops are built of brick, 
and atthe top an ornamental character has been 
given them by a slight brick parapet, hiding the 
roof. The suow and thaws and frosts of winter 
have been so many battering-rams to drive the 
parapet forward. There was a heavy and rapid 
fall of snow, followed by a rapid thaw; so that 
as each little avalanche slipped down the roof, 
at last the whole gave way, and was sent into 
the street below. 

Fatal Fall from a Chimney.—A fatal accident 
has occurred to Mr. Joshua Medwood, orna- 
mental wood-cutter, &c., Pontefract-road, Barns- 
ley. It appeared that the deceased was erecting 
a building for the purpose of cutting and polish. 
ing gravestones, &c., by steam-power. He was 
engaged pointing the top of a chimney; about 
40 ft. in height, on a scaffold composed of three 
narrow planks and upright poles. It is supposed 
that as he was in a stooping position he displaced 
a portion of the cornice, which fell against him, 
and caused him tooverbalance himself. Finding 
he was going he attempted to jump, and alighted 
on his hands and feet, dislocating both his 
wrist and ankle joints, and otherwise injuring 
himself. Mr. Wainwright, surgeon, was called 
in, but he died in about half an hour. 








WEST HOATHLY, SUSSEX. 


On Sunday last, the inhabitants of West 
Hoathly re-assembled in their parish church for 
the first time, after an absence of nine months, 
during which period extensive restorations and 
repairs have been carried on, under the direction 
of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of London, archi- 
tects; Mr. Anscombe, of Lindfield, was the 
contractor. . 

The roof of the church has been stripped. off 
and rebuilt, and is now covered with tiles; some 
few of the original timbers* having been found 
sufficiently sound, have been re-inserted, and 
four or five courses of the old heavy “ Horsham 
slates,’—stone, that is,—have been relaid above 
the walls, to preserve, as it were, the memory’ 
of the old work. This is outside; but within, 
an entire change has been effected: The un- 
sightly flat whitewashed ceiling has given place 
to a handsome open roof, the woodwork of which 
is in good taste, and admirably executed. The 
mean little west gallery has disappeared, and 
also the former poor contrivance for a vestry; 
the latter has been constructed in the tower, and 
the space it used to occupy has been filled with 
seats for the school-children. 

By a judicious re-arrangement of the chancel, 
@ peculiar apparent increase of size, of large. 
ness, has been obtained, which is likewise aided 





* One of these timbers—a tie-beam, was found to mea- 
sure 40 ft, in length; it ran through the roof of both nave 
and south aisle. It must have formed part of the pri- 
meval forest of the locality,—the ‘* Forest of Anderida,” 
or * Andrast’s Wood,” for when the church was built 
there were no roads in this part of Sussex that would 
admit of so ponderous a mass being brought from a dis- 
tance. Another interesting “find” was a huge coffin, or 
p:chaps large muniment-chest, scooped out of the solid 
trunk of a tree, and filled in roughly at the ends with 

ieces of wood. This latter ,has been preserved, but the 
Seam was too decayed for using again. 
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by the solid appearance of the open pews, 
gained by the addition of book-desks at the back 
of the seats. The position of the pulpit has 
been slightly altered, and a new reading-desk 
and a small wooden lectern have been substi- 
tuted for the hideous erection of a former gene- 
ration of West Hoathlyites. 

The stone arches and columns, and the mual- 
lions of the windows, most of them of excellent 
form and workmanship, have been freed from all 
remains of whitewash, and thoroughly repaired 
where necessary ; and the windows have been 
glazed with green cathedral glass of small size, 
and set in varied pattern. Two of the windows 
have been filled in with stained glass by a 
member of the congregation,—an additional 
donation to his already handsome subscription 
to the restoration fand. In a small village like 
West Hoathly contributions naturally fall some- 
what heavily on the sparse residents. The sum 
required for the repairs of the church was esti- 
mated at 1,4411., but of course unforeseen ex- 
penses have occurred to increase the outlay ; of 
this sum it was thought about 1001. would be 
covered by the sale of the old materials. Very 
nearly the whole of the amount is already paid 
off, and I believe it is in contemplation to hold 
a ceremonial opening later in the season, when 
some little matters not yet finished shall have 
been completed, and when more settled weather 
shall encourage visitors from a distance; and 
then, doubtless, a collection will be made to 
clear off any casualties that may arise in winding 
up the accounts. We have as yet no reredos, 
but we live in hope of getting one some day. 
The spire of our church is of beautiful propor- 
tions: it is lofty, and being also perched on a 
high ridge of hills, it serves as a landmark for 
many miles round. This spire and the tower 
below have been merely repaired and made 
weather-tight, the shingling renewed where 
needed, the weathercock regilt, and a lightning- 
conductor added. The foundations of the walls 
have been everywhere cleared of the accumu- 
lated earth, a stone paving has been laid all 
round, and a series of water-pipes and stone 
gutters provided. 

While the works were in progress it was dis- 
covered that the east wall was 8 in. out of the 
upright, so that it had to be taken down and 
rebuilt. A partly new east window has been in- 
serted, the original one having been cut down 
and left with a square head long before our time. 
All old string-courses have been repaired where 
possible, great care having been taken to pre- 
serve every inch of the original work that could 
be saved,—so that while it is now perfectly sound, 
our old church has lost very little of its familiar 
character to our eyes. A mean little cresting, 
however, now runs along the ridge of the roof, 
which no one amongst us seems to like, but which 
we all tolerate, partly because we think it may 
be correct, but mostly in deference to our archi- 
tect, with whose work we feel we have, on the 
whole, good cause to be well satisfied. Of course 
there are always little differences of opinion as 
to minor matters of detail, and some of us think 
that a few of the forms introduced might have 
been more elegant, and that others might have 
been differently arranged so as to produce more 
play of outline, more life, and a better general 
effect ; but any one who remembers the church 
as it was will agree with us that we may well be 
greatly gratified to see it as it is. 

A handsome wooden porch replaces the un- 
sightly hovel of brick and mortar that was 
attached to the south wall. The sides are 
pierced with a range of suitable windows, glazed 
with the old weather-stained quarries out of the 
church ; and below, on each side, is a comfortable 
bench. The old oak door, studded with iron 
nails, and bearing the date 1626, has been re- 
paired, cleaned, and varnished. 

The mortuary-tablets have been taken down 
from the walls of the nave, and fixed again at 
the west end of the south aisle, around a quatre- 
foil coloured-glass window, and above the seats of 
the school children. 

According to the architect’s report, a large 
portion of the original Norman structure still 
remains; but those parts of the church visible 
inside date mostly from the thirteenth century. 
During the restorations, several of the earlier 
features were disclosed. Also, in scraping the 
plaster from the walls, some remains of mural 
paintings came to sight; but most of them were 
in too fragmentary and decayed a state to allow 
of preservation. Some early windows in the 


north wall of the chancel, however, have a very 
handsome flowing ornamentation of scroll-work, 
in deep crimson colour, covering the entire splay 





of the opening; and immediately opposite, on 
the south wall, and above the line of the elegant 
sedilia and piscina, half of a corresponding win- 
dow-arch was found bricked up, the splay being 
similarly decorated. The remainder of the 
window must have been destroyed when the 
chantry chapel was lengthened, one of the main 
arches of the church now occupying its place. 

A massive pier between the south aisle and 
nave was found to be pierced by a passage-way, 
high up, evidently the opening to the rood-loft. 
The marks of the stairway were to be seen below 
in the plaster. This opening has now been 
judiciously left clear all through, and forms an 
interesting feature in the former history of our 
old church, R. F. H. 








THE NEW TRADE-UNION BILL. 


TuE Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, has brought 
in his Bill on Trade-unions. 

The bill repeals the existing statutes which 
expressly deal with the subject of trade-unions, 
namely,—l, The Trade Combination Act of 
1825 (6 George IV. c. 129), with its amending 
Act (22 Victoria, c. 34). 2. The penal clause of 
the Offences against the Person Act, under 
which two years’ imprisonment may be awarded 
as the punishment for an assault committed in 
pursuance of an unlawful combination ; and 3. 
The Trade-union Protection Fund Act of 1869. 

The bill may be considered under three 
heads :—1. Criminal provisions; 2. Civil pro- 
visions; 3. Registration. 

With regard to criminal provisions, the bill 
commences by abrogating the rule that every 
trade-union (except one which has for its sole 
object the modification of hours and wages), 
from the mere fact that its purpose is to restrain 
trade, and quite irrespective of any means by 
which that purpose is to be effected, is, in the 
eyes of the law, an unlawful conspiracy, render- 
ing every member of it liable to indictment. 
The bill so defines the term “trade-union ” as to 
include casual or temporary combinations, and 
consequently this clause will serve to protect, 
not only trade-unionists, but also non-unionists, 
who may join in a strike or other trade combina- 
tion; also masters as well as workmen. The 
third section strikes at the use of improper 
means for effecting the purposes of a trade- 
union ; in other words, at the offence of coercion. 
In effect, it re-enacts the penal provisions in 
the repealed statute of 6 George IV. against 
“ violence,” “ threats,” “ intimidation,” “ moles- 
tation,” and obstruction, except that the acts 
constituting the offence are not left vague, but 
are strictly defined. Violence, indeed, means 
any violence, either to person or property ; but 
“threats” and “ intimidation” are confined to 
such threats as in other cases justify a justice in 
demanding sureties of the peace,—i. e. to threats 
of personal violence to a man, his wife, or child, 
or threats to burn a man’s house down, such 
threats being made in earnest so as to cause 
terror. In like manner the Acts which consti- 
tute “molestation” or “obstruction” are limited 
to the following :—1. The persistently following 
about a person from place to place; 2. The 
hiding of tools or depriving a workman of his 
tools; 3. The watching or besetting by two or 
more other persons of the house or place 
where a master or workman resides or works 
or happens to be, or the following him 
tumultuously through the streets. These 
acts, however, are not made criminal in 
themselves. They are only declared to be 
criminal when done with a view to coerce any 
employer or workman in his trade or employ- 
ment. The clause, as a whole, is special in so 
far as it makes acts criminal when done with a 
view to coerce in trade which are not criminal 
when done with any other object, but in form 
it is perfectly general, affecting both the em- 
ployer and the employed alike; the offence, 
however, is in its nature one which is not likely 
to be committed by employers. The provision 
of the bill is, of course, in addition to the general 
provisions of the law for the punishment of 
assault, libel, riot, &c., but is in substitution for 
the provision which some judicial authorities 
hold to be in force by the common law against 
the offence of obstruction to the free course of 
trade. As under the 6 George IV., the offence 
is made the subject of summary jurisdiction by 
two justices in petty sessions, with an appeal to 
quarter sessions, and the extreme punishment 
which may be awarded is three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

As to the civil provisions of the bill, the rule 
now in force, as to restraint of trade, debars any 





court of justice from enforcing any agreement or 
trust whatsoever relative to trade-unions, for 
such agreements as aim at restraint of trade 
are in themselves illegal, and such as have no 
aim of the kind are, nevertheless, by their con- 
nexion with trade-unions “tainted with ille- 
gality,” and equally unenforceable. The fourth 
section of the bill abrogates the rule by declaring 
that the purposes of a trade-union shall not, by 
reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
be unlawful soas to render void or voidable any 
agreement of trust. The next section, however, 
makes some necessary exceptions. Certain con- 
tracts which are therein specified and which 
may be called the primary contracts of trade- 
unions, are declared unenforceable ; for instance, 
no person is to be compelled to carry out his 
contract not to work or not to employ, and no 
person is to be entitled to sue for benefits to 
which he is entitled under a contract with a trade 
union. This might seem to restore the status 
quo, but the effect of the provisions as a whole 
will be that all collateral and subsidiary agree- 
ments connected with trade-unions will become 
enforceable. For example, a trade-union secre- 
tary will henceforward be competent to sue for 
his salary, and an action for a breach of the 
covenants of a lease of a building used for the 
purposes of a trade-union will no longer be liable 
to be barred by the plea that the premises 
were let for an unlawful purpose. The sixth 
section exempts trade-unions from the Companies 
Acts. The same section withdraws trade-unions 
also from the operations of the Friendly Societies 
Acts. The remainder of the bill deals with the 
subject of registration, which is made volun- 
tary, not compulsory. The only conditions 
attached to it are such as to secure publicity. 
The Board of Trade is the registrar. Trade- 
unions which fail to register will remain under 
the disabilities entailed by non-incorporation. 








PRACTICAL HINTS BY PRACTICAL MEN 
FOR YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—It might prove of great advantage to 
the rising generation of young architects for their 
facility and knowledge in passing a desirable 
examination (and even for others) if there were 
@ series of papers drawn up from time to time 
by good practical and experienced workmen, if 
they were to put forth their experience in such 
papers as above stated, as relating to every 
branch of building which might refer to public or 
private buildings. This might be followed by 
clear and practical instructions and observations 
in the form of specification. Matters of taste 
and decorations might succeed this by a different 
class of artificers. All this would be a sure 
footing to go upon, divested of all theory. In 
such firms as Cubitt’s, &c., such men are to be 
found capable of the task, and papers might be 
submitted to the editor of the Builder. WwW. 








THE PAST CENTURY AND THE PRESENT 
A PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


At a meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association, on the 14th instant, the new presi- 
dent, Mr. F. R. Wilson, after thanking the mem- 
bers for placing him in that position, and 
assuring them he would do all in his power to 
prove himself worthy of the compliment, said,— 

But it appears to me that the president of an 
institution of this kind is subject to the same 
reign of circumstances that affects the Lord 
Mayors of London. Should any important event 
occur in a mayoralty, the mayor becomes, by 
virtue of it, an important personage; but should 
his year of office be unmarked by any public 
benefit, he scarcely emerges from the shade in 
which private individuals are, figuratively, sup- 
posed to dwell. Should an architectural or 
archzological congress take place in Newcastle, 
the president of this association would naturally 
take a prominent place in our associated wel- 
come of it; but in the absence of this, or similar 
jubilee, there are but few ways of showing extra 
zeal beyond those that are open to us all in our 
private capacities. I have come to this conclu- 
sion after thinking of the completeness of the 
reports prepared by the secretaries, which have 
recorded all the transactions of the past years, 
and of the trouble that has been taken in the 
matter of the alliance, all perfected, mainly, 
without presidential aid. And, in looking over 
the remarks I am about to make, the conviction 
comes home to me—with quite a concussion. — 

We must all feel there is a marked stride in 
the public appreciation of architecture of late 
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years; and although we cannot credit our asso- 
ciation with the whole praise of it, yet, I think, 
it has done its part in the very desirable work. 
A hundred years ago, in the days when every 
nobleman and gentleman who could afford it 
made what was called the “ grand tour,” our 
own architecture was considered positively be- 
neath notice. Looking at Dr. Goldsmith as a 
representative man, it is curious to note how 
little he makes of English architecture. When 
his Citizen of the World arrived in London from 
China, vid Amsterdam, he makes him tell his 
impressions of London in these terms :— 

* Judge, then, how great is my disappointment, on 
entering London, to seeno signs of that opulence so much 
talked of abroad! Wherever I turn, I am presented with 
a gloomy solemnity in the houses, the streets, and the in- 
habitants; none of the beautiful gilding which makes a 
principal ornament in Chinese architecture. The streets 
of Nankin are sometimes strewed with gold leaf: very 
different are those of London. In the midst of their pave- 
ments a great lazy puddle moves muddily along; heavily- 
laden machines, with wheels of unwieldy thickness, 
crowd up every po ; so that a stranger, instead of 
finding time for observation, is often happy if he can find 
time to escape being crushed to pieces, The houses 
borrow very few ornaments from architecture ; their chief 
decoration seems te be a paltry piece of painting, hung out 
at their doors or windows, at once a proof of their indi- 
gence and vanity: their vanity in each having one of 
those pictures exposed to public view; and their indi- 
gence in being unable to get them better painted.” 

When he visits Westminster Abbey, its archi- 
tecture is dismissed in three lines in favour of a 
long meditation among the tombs upon the 
vanity of the English method of rewarding or 
recording the merits of the dead. These three 
lines, making due allowance for the fact that 
they are Chinese eyes that are supposed to have 
received the impressions, must be allowed to be 
short measure for Westminster Abbey. The 
Chinese philosopher exclaims, “Imagine a 
temple marked with the hand of antiquity, 
solemn as religious awe, adorned with all the 
magnificence of barbarous profusion, dim win- 
dows, fretted pillars, long colonnades, and dark 
ceilings,’ And then he commences his re- 
flections upon the “ puny child of the dust.” 

At St. Paul’s it was just the same. Gold- 
smith made him see and describe, not the build- 
ing, but the congregation, ogling, whispering, 
taking snoff, and one worshipper asleep because 
he had eaten too hearty a dinner, and another 
dozing because she had sat up all night at a 
brag party. The general appreciation of Classic 
in preference to Gothic architecture crops out, 
however, in one sentence, where, before mention 
of what he calls the rags that have been taken 
from the enemy and hung round the walls, he 
says, “ This temple is far superior in beauty and 
magnificence to the Abbey.” 

In Dr. Johnson’s works there is but the rarest 
and most casual mention of any specimens of 
our national architecture. And so on, through 
all the last-century wits. Men and manners were 
their themes. Not one of them but sincerely 


‘believed in his heart that architecture meant 


enly the Greek mode of building; and they felt 
that allusions to it would fall but tamely upon 
the ear of the general public for whom they 
wrote. ; 

Yet it was not always so; for Milton was par- 
ticular to mention that there was an architect 
thrust out of Heaven with the rebellious angels 
at the fall. He mentions the sapphire towers he 


built in Heaven :— 
** His hand was known 
In Heaven by many a tower’d structure high 
Where sceptred angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes,” 


At least fifty beautiful lines are given to this 


- pre-historic architect. The poet tells us,— 


s¢ —. in Ausonian land 
Men call’d him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From Heaven, they fubled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: trom morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropp’d from the zenith like a failing star, 
On Lemnos th’ Agean isle: thus they relate, 
Erring ; tor he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before.” 


And although Milton gives Doric pillars with 
a golden architrave to the palace Mulciber built 


for Lucifer, we may see by the oft-quoted pas- 


sage in “Il Penseroso” that he had a deep and 
solemn sympathy with English or Gothic archi- 
tecture. I allude to that passage where he says 
his feet will never fail 
* To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proot, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 
Bat Sir Christopher Wren, Lord Burlington, 
Kent, Nasb, and the rest of their school came 
after Miltov, and created that indifference for 





Eoglish arcuitecture which the silenc3 of con- 
temporary literature indicates. 

All this, however, is now changed. The build- 
ing of an English cathedral was, we know, one 
of the distractions with which our ex-Prime 
Minister perplexed Lothair in the early part of 
his history; and the architectural effects thrown 
in here and there in that book are very enjoy- 
able. Mr. Dickens put out his very best strength 
in delineating ancient English buildings, and 
their impressions on our minds, beginning with 
his charming legends of the stained glass window 
called * The Five Sisters,” in York Cathedral, and 
hisaccount of thesteeplein the famous “Chimes,” 
down to his beautiful descriptions of Rochester 
Cathedral in ‘Edwin Drood.” I think it was 
Sir Walter Scott who first showed that English 
and Scottish architecture would adorn English 
and Scottish literature; and it must be owned 
bis descriptions of Melrose Abbey and of Brad- 
wardine Hall are as absolutely fascinating as his 
love scenes, and more popular. 

I was struck, in reading the architectural 
experiences lately given to the world by an octo- 


genarian architect, Mr. Taylor, how completely |” 


our own profession endorsed the opinion of the 
literati as to the valuelessness of English 
architecture, despite the attempts of Horace 
Walpole and Mr. Beckford to arrest the flow of 
taste in the direction of the South of Europe. 
As soon as an architectural pupil had finished 
his articles, away he went to Greece. Mr. Taylor 
did the same. Sir Robert Smirke had preceded 
him by a few years. Professor Cockerell’s traces 
were still fresh. Sir Charles Barry, Professor 
Donaldson, Messrs. Hardwick, Vulliamy, Basevi, 
were all at work in the Eternal City when he 
arrived there, besides Gibson, Eastlake, and 
other English painters. To be a man of letters 
even at that date was to be a good classic scholar ; 
and to be an architect was to have studied 
Greek and Roman buildings. If any of these 
travelled students published their sketches, they 
were either Greek or Roman. The Medizoval 
monuments of France and Italy, like those of 
England, were regarded, not so much with 
admiration as with sorrow, that they were not 
classic. Even the stones of Venice were counted 
second to a few overthrown columns on classic 
soil. In December, 1844, one celebrated archi- 
tect, too early cut off, wrote to another,— 
** Architecture, as a noble science and beautiful 
art, in the highest sense of those terms, exists 
unfortunately, at present only in ruins, or in 
history and imagivation.” He was thinking 
only of the city of the Casars and the works of 
the ancient Greeks. 

As in literature, all this is changed too. The 
bewitching old French towns, with their gabled 
houses, with their half-dozen stories of dormers 
lighting up their steep roofs, and clever oriels, 
wonderfal niches, shadowy balconies, over- 
hanging eaves, carved timber-work ; the ancient 
free and art-lovirg cities of Germany, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Spain, and North Italy, have more 
attractions now for the sketching students than 
Greece, because their architecture is more akin 
to our own. Berne and Basle, Friburg and 
Frankfort, Munich and Milan, Venice and 
Verona are as familiar in our sketch-books as 
Lanercost or Lindisfarne. Within this century 
English architecture has set up a literature of 
its own. Rickman, perhaps, laid the foundation 
stone in his “ Attempt to Discriminate.” Then 
arose Pugin, with his “ True Principles of Gothic 
Architecture.” The brothers Brandon made a 
valuable contribution to it when they published 
their “ Parish Churches.” The Builder news- 
paper was started to represent the profession 
and its works, and conducted with so much 
success as to bring competitors into the field. 
An Institute of british Architects has been 
organised, compassing the periodical reading of 
professional papers, and their subsequent distri- 
bution to members. Publishers have arisen 
who, like Mr. Weale, have devoted their under- 
takings to architectural works. Countless hand- 
books ,manuals, and books of details have been 
issued. Messrs. Gwilt, Fergusson, Godwin, 
Scott, Burges, and Street have made larger 
additions to this literature. Architectural asso- 
ciations have been formed in various parts of the 
country. And Mr. Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” shone upon thousands of minds 
prepared to receive every ray with rapture. 

lt appears to me, if we could only augment 
this newly-awakened interest in architecture 
generally, and draw it towards @ proper national 
pride in our English architecture, we should be 
doing a very profitable work. ‘Ihe grand ques- 
tion is, of course, how is this to be done? And 





I reply, not by meking a secret mystery of our 
craft, as the Freemasons did of old, but by pur- 
suing and widening out the same course that 
has already proved successful,—explaining, ex- 
pounding, dilating, detailing, publishing, and 
proclaiming on all sides, at every turn, the 
charm, the meaning, and the manner of English 
architecture. 

The preservation of every fragment of existing 
examples of it is an important assistance to us; 
and we must be down, with all the stringency of 
a Prussian requisition, upon any attempt to de- 
prive us of one of them. 

Popular lectures, given in connexion with 

mechanics’ institutions, schools of art, or other- 
wise, will also help to spread this desirable 
taste. Gratis exhibitions of architectural draw- 
ings are also means to the same end. We have 
Penny Readings now, as regular institutions, 
why not Penny Art and Architectural Exhi- 
bitions P Accounts of ancient buildings, like 
that of Brenckburn Priory, by Mr. Johnson, 
cannot fail, too, to increase this general appre- 
ciation. 
I say general appreciation, because I think 
we may congratulate the profession upon the 
fact, that a deep consideration for the beauties 
of our national architecture has already taken 
root in high places. The volume on the feudal 
antiquities of this county, printed for private 
distribution by the late Algernon, fourth Duke of 
Northumberland, bears me out in this state- 
ment. Dean Milman’s book, on St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and that of Dean Stanley, on West- 
minster Abbey, will occur to you as further in- 
stances of amateur interest in professional sub- 
jects ; and now we have the Duke of Argyle’s 
little book upon Iona, as a more recent example 
of it. 

I will not detain you longer, but content 
myself with asking you, as a further contribu- 
tion from this Association towards the good 
work, for more papers, more drawings, and more 
visitors for our meetings, and greater efforts to 
bring architecture into the notice of the 
general public. 








CHURCH OF ST. PETER, CLERKENWELL. 
THE SMITHFIELD MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL, 


Tuis church, of which we give illustrations 
in our present number, is now closely approach- 
ing completion, and will be consecrated as soon 
as the remaining funds necessary to relieve the 
building from debt have been received. It occu- 
pies a commanding position, on the east side of 
St. John-street-road, leading from Smithfield to 
Islington, its site having formed, until compara- 
tively lately, a garden, attached to what is 
reputed to have been a manor-house of the 
Lords Northampton, still existing, ina modernised 
shape, and converted into district mission schools. 
The last feature of its earlier appropriation was 
a large and ancient plane-tree, which stood at the 
corner of Ashby-street, nearly on the spot occu- 
pied by the present church-tower, to which it 
gave place. 

In the erection of this church, a double or 
two-fold purpose has been sought. Some few 
years since a movement was originated having 
for its object the erection, as nearly as possible 
to the scene of their death, of some tangible 
and permanent memorial of the Protestant and 
other earlier Reformers who suffered at Smith- 
field. The idea was so far successfully carried 
out that, under the auspices of a committee 
formed for the purpose, subscriptions to some 
extent were obtained, and a sum of money col- 
lected. This sum was placed in the hands of 
bankers, who, unfortunately, subsequently failed; 
and the scheme, in consequence of the attendant 
loss, remained for a time in abeyance. On the 
separation, however, of the mission district of 
St. Peter, Clerkenwell, from the large parish of 
St. James, and on the formation of a committee 
for the building of the permanent church in 
connexion with such mission, the thought sug- 
gested itself that, as the site procured for this 
latter purpose was in a great thoroughfare to 
and from Smithfield, and, at the same time, the 
nearest that probably could be obtained to that 
spot, the contemplated building might be de- 
voted to the realisation of the originally enter- 
tained intention of a ‘“ Martyrs’ Memorial 
Church,” in connexion or association with the 
purposes of the “ District Church.” Through 
the medium of the vicar, and the instrumentality 
of others interested in both undertakings, the 
“ District Church” building committee, and the 
“‘ Martyrs’ Memorial” committes, were there- 
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npon united, the ultimate result being the edifice 
we have illustrated. 

In its architectural treatment, the church 
exhibits an early phase of Gothic, partaking 
slightly of the foreign or French element. Its 
plan in its completed form, as shown in our 
engraving, comprehends an apsidal chancel, 
with lateral chapels, also spsidal, north and 
south. A nave, with aisles; transept, with vestry, 
&c., attached on the south-east ; a tower, reach- 
ing to a height of over 125 ft., terminating the 
north aisle at its western end, the lower story 
being an open porch of access from the north 
and west; and a south-west porch finishing, in 
like manner, the south aisle, 

The material employed in the construction is 
stock brick, picked for the facings, both exterior 
and interior, and Bath stone; the former being 
used for the walling, relieved by occasional 
narrow banding courses of red brick, and the 
latter, with introductions of red Mansfield in 
the shafts of columns, and Ancaster stone for 
weatherings, &c., for doorways, windows, string 
and cornice mouldings, and other general dress- 
ings and enrichment. The nave and other in- 
ternal arcades are also of Bath stone; the 
colamns of the former, and to the chancel arch, 
being of polished granite. In the chancel a 
range of arcaded windows, continued round the 
apse above a richly-carved cornice, rise from 
shafts of marble. The arches opening into the 
Jateral chapels bave respond shafts, also of the 
same material; the whole, together with those 
of the nave and elsewhere, having richly-carved 
capitals, bases, and supporting corbels. From 
similar corbels, red Mansfield stone shafts 
finished in like manner, are continued upwards 
from the spandrels of the nave arcade, and 
carry the roof principals; the neckings of the 
same intersecting with the clearstory string. 

This roof, together with that of the transept, 
is of wrought deal, open to the rafters in the 
upper part, plaster-ceiled to the second purlin, 
divided itito bays by cuspated and pierced arch- 
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braces dependent from the principals, and 
enriched with colour, all the timbering exposed 
to view being lightly stained. 

The chancel and lateral chapel-roofs are 
plaster-ceiled, hemispherically, and enriched 
with painting, a similar treatment as respects 
plaster and painted decoration being applied to 
the walls of the church throughout, up to the 
level of the springing of the aisie-windows, above 
which the finished brickwork of the general con- 
struction shows itself. 

The seating is of the best deal, stained and 
varnished ; and the pavement is of coloured tile, 
with encaustic patterns, as additional enrich- 
ment, in the chancel. The pulpit is of Caen 
stone, with red and green serpentine for base 
and supporting columns. The font, with the 
lectern and prayer-desk, are of Bath stone, with 
marble columns, and carved caps and bases, &c. 

The windows, with the exception of those of 
the clearstory and the upper lights of the north 
chapel, which are simply geometric patterns, 
enriched by lines of colour, are of stained and 
painted glass, bearing appropriate inscriptive 
texts. The seven chancel windows have the 
seven “last sentences of our Lord;” those of 
the north aisle and transept, “ the Beatitudes ;”’ 
those of the north chapel and the south transept, 
other similar texts. These windows are all 
gifts, and bear a memorial reference as relates 
to the donor of each. The great west window 
has four sentences from the “ Te Deum,” and is 
a special memorial to John Rogers, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, burnt 1555, given by his 
descendant, Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, of Exeter. 

As respects the more particular memorial cha- 
racter sought to be given to the church, this 
is conveyed, or exbibited, externally, by means 
of statues and bas-reliefs, which respectively 
fill the niches of the tower pinnacles, the 
terminations of the several battresees, and the 
wall spaces beneath the large window in the 
west front, the rose-window of the transept, and 
the two others over the north and south doorways 





of the tower. Among the former, as already exe- 
cuted are statues of William Sautre, priest, of 
St. Osyth, Essex, A.D. 1400 (the first Smithfield 
martyr) ; John Badby and John Claydon, re- 
spectively, tailor and currier, of London, temp. 
Henry IV. and V.; William Taylor, priest; 
Thomas Bagley, vicar of Monenden, Essex ; 
Joan Boughton, widow; and Richard Bayfield, 
sometime mook of Bary; and among the 
latter, representations of the burning of John 
Bradford aud John Leaf; the progress of 
John Rogers to execution, and the martyrdom 
of Anne Askew, Nicholas Belenean, and the 
others who suffered at the same time with her. 

Internally the memorials take the shape of 
rubricated inscriptions (painted on imitative 
hangings, disposed round the walls of the 
church below a stone band, ornamented with 
Scriptura! texts, written in Gothic letters), re- 
cording the names, dates of death, articles of 
accusation, &c., of the several martyrs, com- 
mencing with, as before said, the first Smith- 
field martyr, William Sautre, and ending with 
Roger Holland, as the last, and the six com- 
panions, all of Islington, who suffered with him, 
June 27, 1558. 

The accommodation provided in the church, 
as at present executed, is for about 700 adults. 
With the addition of the south aisle and cor- 
responding increase of transept on this side, it 
will be about 900. 

The design is by Mr. E. L. Blackburne, 
F.8.A., architect, of Bernard-street. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Isling- 
ton. The stained glass of the west window is 
from the hands of Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & 
Westlake; that of the chancel, and the small 
windows of the west front and south transept, 
by Messrs. Baillie & Mayer. The windows of the 
north aisle and transept are by Messrs. Gibbs 
& Moore; and the small lower windows of the 
north chapel, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. The painted decorations are the work 
of Mr. Homann. 
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GIVE THE LITTLE ONES A CHANCE. 


S1z,—Some years ago, I remember the sale of a 
cellar of valuable wines, in one of the Midland 
Counties, which was largely attended by the 
neighbourhood. The big lots went off at high 
prices, to the wealthy bidders ; but towards the 
close of the auction, when broken lots were put 
up, one of the company appealed to the large 
buyers to let the little ones have a chance. This 
was good-naturedly acceded to, and the conse- 
quence was that everybody was satisfied, a 
curate even carrying off eleven bottles of ’34 
port for four guineas. 

Now, could not something of the kind be done 
by architects ? and if so, might not the conse- 
quence be that that which is now a profession, 
and fast becoming a trade, may be restored to 
an art? As matters now stand, there is scarcely 
an architect, however extensive his practice, 
who would refuse the smallest undertaking; and 
the result is that, what with excursions about 
the country, and numberless demands on his 
time at home, he literally has no rest for study 
and thought. He is obliged to repeat himself 
over and over again, and to delegate to clerks 
that which should emanate from himself; and 
in support of this assertion, I will state a few 
facts of my own knowledge. 

I was interested, some years ago, in the erec- 
tion of a church; and the architect employed 
was, perhaps, the most promising man of the day, 
though the promise has never, in my opinion, 
been fulfilled. In the course of the work, of which 
I have anything but a satisfactory recollection, 
he referred to a church that he was building in 
another county ; and being in that neighbourhood 
last summer, I found that the two works were 
identical, with the exception of some minor 
details and alterations made during the process 
of construction in the church with which I was 
concerned. The same architect has since built 
a second church in my locality, intended for a 
population of some thousands, but which is de- 
ficient in every characteristic of a town church, 
and suitable only for a country parish or small 
market town. I do not think that he ever saw 
the site until the work was commenced. In 
short, it is my belief that the plans were taken 
out of a pigeon-hole, after having done duty 
somewhere else, and forwarded to supply a 
demand for so many sittings (and precious small 
ones, too) for so many pounds. 

Here is another and more recent case. The 
squire of a parish was having his house rebuilt, 
at a heavy cost, by that leading architect, whom 
I will designate as Mr. Boss. Schools had been 
erected in the parish a year or two before, and 
required something to be done to them: so the 
vicar on one occasion waylaid Mr. B., and asked 
him to look at the buildings. On getting sight 
of it, Mr. B. exclaimed, “ Ah, neat little work ; 
who was the architect?” ~To which the 
astonished vicar replied, ‘‘ Yourself.’ Now, I 
do not think that the question was put from 
affectation, the architect being a very plain, 
straightforward man ; but I feel sure that he had 
never had a fair view of the building before. 
In other words, it was designed by one of his 
clerks, approved of by his manager, and counter- 
signed by himself without a second glance. 

But it may be asked, Why is all this to be 
avoided? ‘To which I reply, would a Raffaelle 
undertake fifty orders simultaneously, and hand 
over forty-five to his pupils, contenting himself 
with putting in a finishing touch to some of the 
chief works, and none at all, perhaps, to the little 
ones? Would any purchaser be content with 
such a return for his money as a painting by Mr. 
Stipple or Pinto, with only Raffaelle’s reputa- 
tion and name attached toit? Would any great 
painter stoop to such doings?* Certainly not; 

but, then, painting is still an art, and archi- 
} a 18 Only a profession with most of its 

oMowers. For my own part, I can say that 

were I about to build, I would not employ a 

Soren architect with his hands fall of work, and 

his brain and heart unpoetised. I believe heart 

18 a8 much, if not more, necessary to a good work 

as head, and I should try and find an artist and 
gentleman who would thoroughly enter into the 
— as a work of love as well as money. 
heaianee done by the owner of perhaps the most 
modern mansion in England. The 

employer was a fair amateur, and the architect a 
young man, then comparatively little known, and 
the two went to work with a will. There is, 
however, a comical sequel to the story. The 
amateur was so satisfied with what “we” had 


——. 





* They have done so.—Ep, 





done that he determined to dispense with pro- 
fessional aid in the restoration of the adjoining 
church, and in the opinion of everybody, save per- 
haps himself, made a regular mess of the under- 
taking. 

The question then that I would now put to the 
great architects is much the same as that put to 
the great wine-buyers,—“ You have got all the 
large prizes, will you then stand aloof and let the 
small fry contend for the lesser ones?” This 
might be easily done to a great extent by their 
charging 10 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. upon 
an expenditure below a given amount, say 2,0001. 
or 3,0001. In nearly every profession the leaders 
receive higher fees than the juniors, and if 
wealthy clients require the services of a leading 
architect, why should they not pay for them? 
As it it, Mr. A., with a practice of thousands a 
year, is one week going north to spend 5001. in 
restoring a church, or east to build a parsonage 
or school for 1,0001. 

It is true that the aggregate of the small 
sums amounts to a good figure in the course of 
a year, but what becomes of the art when the 
artist is spending more than half his time in 
flying about the country? The mere act of 
excessive railway travelling is injurious to both 
brain and heart, physically as well as artistically. 
I recollect once wishing to meet a celebrated 
architect on a small business matter. I was 
staying in London at the tims, and as often as I 
called at his office he was out of town, even on 
the very occasions when his clerk told me he 
would return. Finding that he was to be back 
by a given day, I called early in the morning, 
and found him not only back but about to be 
off again, and hastily taking an indigestibly 
cooked office chop, during which process he 
equally hastily, but more satisfactorily, discussed 
my question, which had been in limbo for six 
weeks, and would probably have remained there 
as many more but for my chance intrusion. 

One word more. When I named a given 
sum as the minimum of charge, I merely threw 
it out suggestively, and would like to see it 
raised, making an exception in favour of works 
of detail, as a font, monument, organ-case, &c., 
which undertaking would not be beneath the 
notice of the most accomplished artist. If my 
idea can be carried into effect, I do not think 
that the incomes of the Tritons will be at all 
injured, whilst those of the Minnows will be 
benefited. AN AMATEUR, 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Pollution of Rivers by Sewage.—In the House 
of Commons Mr. Dimsdale asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whether he 
intended to introduce any general measure 
during the present session for the prevention of 
the pollution of rivers by sewage. Mr. Bruce, 
in reply, said, he regretted to have to state it 
would not be in his power to do so. 

Utilisation of London Sewage.—Some of the 
sewage of London is to be experimented with on 
the A B C process, which was condemned by 
the Sewage Commission. After much delibera- 
tion, however, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have decided to permit the “ Native Guano Com- 

any” to erect works at the Southern Oatfall, 
where, 500,000 gallons of sewage will be acted 
upon daily. Recent alterations, or improvements, 
it is now said, have added to the value of the 
manure ; but whether the process is still entitled 
to be called “ the A B C” (alum, blood, and clay, 
or charcoal, or whatever it was) we do not know, 
but rather think not. 

Richmond and its Sewage.—The Government 
inquiry respecting the Richmond sewage scheme 
has been concluded, having lasted seven days. 
Over thirty witnesses were examined, including 
Mr. Bazalgette, C.E., Mr. Bailey Denton, C.E., 
Mr. Quick, C.E., Mr. Shields, C.E. Twenty-five 
of the witnesses were called by the opponents 
of the scheme. Mr. Garth, Q.C., who opposed 
on his own behalf, stated that he had property 
worth 40,0001. in the neighbourhood, and if the 
sewage farm were established there, as proposed, 
he estimated that his property would be reduced 
in value nearly one-half, in which case he should 
sell it for the best price he could get, and apply 
to the Richmond vestry to compensate him for 
the difference. Mr. Holl, barrister, opposed on 
behalf of Mr. Blake, a large landowner in the 
neighbourhood. The representatives of the New 
Malden Local Board, the corporation of Kingston, 
the parish of Merton, the Thames Purification 
Company, and the trustees of the Gower Estate 
also brought a powerful opposition to bear. The 
scheme was not opposed by the Duke of Cam. 








bridge, who has an estate of 2,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood. The commissioner (Mr. Har- 
rison) having been requested by the promoters 
of the scheme to express his opinion on its 
merits, replied that he should without doubt 
report to the Home Secretary against the 
scheme. 

Proposed Irrigation Scheme for West Derby, 
Liverpool. —Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of her 
Majesty’s inspectors from the Home Office, has. 
held an official inquiry, at the offices of the West. 
Derby Local Board, as to the proposal of the 
Local Board to acquire certain lands for the 
purposes of sewage irrigation. Mr. Layton, 
clerk to the Board, was preeent, and there were 
also present several of the members. Mr. 
Simpson, of Messrs. Simpson & North, solicitors, 
attended on behalf of the owners of the Walton 
Hall Estate; Mr. Atherton, occupier of a farm 
on the same estate, also attended. At the close 
of the inquiry, Mr. Layton said he trusted as 
little time as possible would be lost in getting 
the provisional order, especially as a perpetual 
injunction had been obtained against the Board, 
restraining them from executing any further 
sewerage works which would increase the flow of 
sewage with the Tue-brook, and after the 15th 
of April next preventing them from emptying 
any sewage whatever from the main sewer into 
that brook. The Board intended applying for an 
extension of that time; but if the application 
were granted, it would probably be only for a 
short period. Mr. Taylor said that was the 
strongest argument they could have for having 
the order granted as soon as possible. Mr. 
Taylor said he hoped the land would be got 
without serious opposition. Mr. Layton: I think 
there will be no difficulty. Mr. Taylor: The 
best way to avoid that is to meet everybody 
fairly and fally, and do no harm to private 
individuals. 








METROPOLITAN STREET TRAFFIC. 


THERE are at the present time few questions 
of more importance in this great metropolis, 
and few more difficult to deal with, than that of 
the street traffic. Vast sums have been spent, 
and are being spent, on this account, the effected 
improvements barely keeping pace with the 
increase of the traffic itself. Circumstances 
have led me to pay much attention lately to the 
working of the present system, and to observe 
the causes of impediments in the streets. Con- 
siderable inconvenience unquestionably arises 
from the loading and unloading of carts and 
vans by the side of the road. Attention is now 
being given to this point, and no doubt the best 
regulations the circumstances admit of will be 
made. Nevertheless, a few days’ careful obser- 
vation of the street traffic would satisfy any one 
that the great obstruction arises from inatten- 
tion to the “rule of the road.” If vehicles 
generally could be compelled to keep their own 
side of the road,—that is, to keep as close to the 
“ near side” as possible,—tho3ze wanting to pass 
could do so freely, and, in many cases, I am 
satisfied that the same amount of slow traffic, 
and double the amount of fast, could traverse 
with greater fucility and less danger than at 
present. 

Take the case of a road wide enough for three 
lines of traffic. You will find a heavy van 
travelling slowly aboat half a width clear of one 
side, and other vehicles coming in the contrary 
direction in the same position. These block the 
whole street. Nothing can pass the slow van 
till an opportunity is foand when the off side is 
clear; and this leads to the most dangerous 
position possible,—namely, trying to pass one 
vehicle when others are advancing to meet you. 
It is the same with streets wide enough for four 
lines of traffic. The slow and heavy vans keep 
some considerable distance from their proper 
side. The four-line road is thus reduced to two; 
and opportunities for passing must be waited 
for. 

The remedy for this evil in some countries 
would be for the police to chastise any driver 
they might see transgressing, or fine him on the 
spot there and then. In England, however, it is 
to be supposed that there might be objections 
raised against such power being given to police ; 
and we must make up our minds to take the 
conseqaence which undoubtedly is and ever will 
be to give up the best part of the road to the 
greater power; that is, to the slow and heavy 
vans, whose very weight and slowness give them 
the power of choice of position. If the mind be 
fairly made up and reconciled to the fact that 
the heavy traffic must have the pick of the road, 
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and if we are satisfied that we cannot drive them 
to keep to their own side, the question arises, 
cannot we lead them, and induce them by fair 
means to take the required position? I think it 
may be done,—at all events, it is worth the 
experiment. 

The first. consideration with this view is to 
observe what is the canse or reason why all 
vehicles tend to the middle of the road. No 
doubt it is that the middle of the road is the 
best, but every man takes the best he can get, 
irrespective of the general interest. In the 
middle a vehicle stands on even ground, or nearly 
80, whereas at the sides a very objectionable tilt 
is given, objectionable to all, but more especially 
so to high and heavy loads. 

Now, what must be the remedy!? Simply to 
make the sides of the roads the best part. Every- 
thing will then tend to the side, leaving the 
middle clear for the faster traffic to pass. A 
faster vehicle having passed a slower one, will 
immediately itself tend to the side, leaving the 
way clear for others, and thus maintaining the 
“rule of the road.” Instead of making channels 
at the sides adjoining the footpaths where the 
mud is splashed on to the foot passengers, and 
into which they must tread if obliged to go off 
the path, I would suggest making the channel 
in the centre,—in fact, cut the road in two down 
the middle, and reserve the two sides. Under 
the new arrangement, there would be as much 
good ground and as much inferior, the relative 
positions would alone be changed. 

To divide the fine round crown of the present 
roads may at first sight seem to be spoiling their 
appearance, and an objection may be raised on 
this ground. The best way to deal with such a 
difficulty is to imagine the ordinary system to be 
the gutter placed in the centre, and the altera- 
tion to be, to place gutters full of mud close to the 
footpaths, for every passing vehicle to splash on 
to the footpaths, and forevery oueto stepinto who 
has occasion to enter or leave a carriage, or to 
step off the footpath. The objection to such a 
change would, no doubt, be stoutly maintained, 
and with good reason too. At the same time, 
when the eye has been accustomed to one par- 
ticular form of a common object, it requires 
some effort to become fally reconciled to the idea 
of change. There is some danger, too, of as- 
sociating the idea of a gutter in the middle with 
the condition of certain narrow back streets in 
England, and streets abroad, where the gutter 
is in the middle, but where they are not pro- 
perly cleansed, as in the main thoroughfares of 
London. 

Now that omnibus tramways are fairly esta- 
blished, with every prospect of extension, the 
alteration I propose becomes of greatly increased 
importance; for at present the tramway omni- 
buses occupy the best part of the road: they 
cannot give way to accommodate other vehicles, 
and they thus oblige all others to turn from the 
best to the worst part of the road, to their great 
annoyance. Moreover, the tramway omnibuses 
occupy the best part of the road without any 
special advantage to themselves. If the gutter 
were placed as now proposed, in the centre, the 
best part would be the sides, and would be re- 
tained for ordinary vehicles ; the drainage would 
run towards the tramways; it would pass freely 
over this paved surface, ‘and thus be got rid 
of. At present the drainage from the paved 
tramway runs on to the macadamised part of 
the road, which is the part which suffers most 
from water. All passengers by the tramways 
must now pass over a gutter to gain access to 
the omnibus (a gutter being on each side of the 
road). If the gutter, however, were in the 
centre, only half the passengers would have to 
pass over. 

Of course, in principle, the two rails of the 
tramway should be level, but the inclination 
requisite to pass the water over the line would 
be too slight to be objectionable—in fact, it need 
be no more than at present. Another great 
objection to tramways on roads hitherto mac- 
adamised is that the centre or best portion of 
the road has to be paved—a great annoyance to 
carriage traffic, as, for instance, now experienced 
in the Clapham-road. 

The question of street traffic has long been 
@ most important one, and now that tramways 
are proposed to be so greatly extended, the ques- 
tion becomes still more pressing. To so form 
the road as to make the natural tendency of 
ordinary vehicles to be to keep out of the way 
of the tramway omnibns, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, to get in the way, would be an improvement 
of vital importance, Henry Carr, 

4, Victoria-street, Westminster. 





SOCIAL WORKING MEN’S CLUB 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—Referring to a leader-paragraph in your 
last impression, will you allow me to ask your 
attention, and that of your readers, to the para- 
graph in the accompanying prospectus, which 
answers the question you raise. 

No one can be surprised at that question being 
asked. It is only with great reluctance that 
my friends and myself have formed the present 
society. During three years and a half we have 
made various attempts to continue working in 
the club movement, either in connexion with the 
society, at 150, Strand, or without an inde- 
pendent organisation like the present. But. 
those efforts have been frustrated by causes, the 
details of which would not interest your readers ; 
and unless I withdrew altogether from the move- 
ment, there was no alternative but the one we 
have at length adopted. Henry So.ty. 

*,* The paragraph referred to is as follows :— 


** As the society for establishing Working Men’s Clubs 
and Institutes, which he was instrumental in forming in 
1862, is still in existence, it may be des’ able to state that 
this movement is not commenced in any spirit of hostility 
towards it, and that we hope there will always be friendly 
co-operation between us. But since the society in ques- 
tion has adopted the policy of conducting its business 
by unpaid services, while Mr. Solly is unable to give 
as much time as ought to be given to the work 
without some moderate remuneration, it is impossible for 
him,—after various ineffectual attempts for that purpose 
made by myself, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and other friends, to 
act in direct connexion with it. On the other hand, since 
it is considered undesirable that he should altogether 
withdraw from a movement in which he has gained much 
experience, the formation of the present society is regarded 
by those of his friends who are best acquainted with the 
circumstances «s the right and necessary course to be now 
adopted. Hence we have given our names as its president 
and vice-presidents, and cordially join in asking for the 
means to enable him to resume his efforts (while he can 
still make them) in a field of duty which we regard as of 
incalculable importance.” 








BRESSUMMERS. 


Sir,—In answer to the question of “ T. D.” 
respecting a formula to ascertain the breaking- 
weight of an ordinary bressummer, constructed 
of two deals bolted together, with wrought-iron 
flitch between, I believe the following formula 
to be a good one :— 

B = Breadth of wood, in inches. 

D = Depth, in inches. 

t = Thickness of iron flitch, in inches. 

L = Length of bearing, in feet. 

W = Breaking-weight in cwts., on the middle. 


Safe weight = x 


D2 
Then W = + (CB + 30%) 


C = 4:0 teak. 
3:0 oak. 
2°5 fir. 

2°0 elm. 


iu il 


C. Austen, 








ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


I pEstrE, through yotr colamns, to call the 
attention of our profession to the opportunity 
which at this moment, and only at this moment, 
presents itself for placing this most important 
institution in a position to act freely and without 
embarrassment. 

From having been compelled to build ourselves 
a@ new museum, we have, notwithstanding the 
noble support we have met with, been burdened 
with a debt of nearly 1,0007. This, as may 
readily be supposed, greatly cripples our energies. 

Sir William Tite, though he had already given 
us 2001. besides his ordinary subscriptions, 
has nobly offered us a further donation of 1501., 
on condition that by the 4th of March a list of 
names of donors may be procured which will 
together extinguish ourdebt. Mr. Hardwick has 
generously offered a like sum. If, then, we can, 
within the time named, procure promises 
amounting to something under 7001., we are free. 
If we leave this noble opportunity unused, we 
continue to move on under an oppressive burden. 

The work we have to do in carrying out the 
objects of the institution is not a single effort 
which, once made, has done its work and pro- 
cured its results ; it is, on the contrary, one the 
need of which is permanent. 

The humble classes of artists to whom we 
have to trust so much for the execution of the 
finer touches in our architectural works, are 
men who rise, from time to time, by their natural 
talent, from the ranks of the ordinary artizans. 
It follows that their education has been limited, 





means do not allow of their visiting in sitd, or 
studying from the best examples of their several 
arts. As they proceed, their mental culture, as 
well as their manual skill, improves; but their 
ranks being ever recruited from the same sources, 
it follows that our efforts are constantly needed 
to help them on in the arts to which their own 
natural tastes and talents direct them. 

Let us not, then, grow weary in this important 
work, or imagine that its necessity is one whit 
less than formerly. 

I will only add that, though the conditions 
laid down by Sir William Tite require the names 
of subscribers to be sent him by March the 4th, 
it is not necessary that the amounts be paid at 
once; indeed, where more convenient, they may 
be divided into several payments at pleasure. 

Gero, GILBERT Scott. 








ST. DOMINICK, CORNWALL. 


Tue parish church at this place having under- 
gone complete renovation, has lately been re- 
opened by the Lord Bishop of Exeter. The 
church is situated nearly in the centre of the 
parish, and consists of chancel, nave, and two 
aisles. The nave, chancel, and tower at the 
western end of the church are of early date; 
the aisles are a later edition of the Perpendicular 
period. 

The works comprise a new roof over the 
chancel ; new seating throughout of pitch pine, 
in place of the high and uncomfortable pews 
that formerly existed, thereby increasing the 
number of sittings; new floors of Minton’s tiles ; 
repairing the old roof timbers; plastering the 
interior walls; re-glazing the windows and 
putting new granite mullions to several of the 
windows, where the original mullions were de- 
cayed; improving the drainage around the 
church; and performing various other works 
that were much required. 

The east window, of stained glass, is the gift 


of the Dowager Countess of Mount Edgcumbe. ° 


The works have been executed by Mr. P. Blowey, 
under the direction of Mr. H. Elliott, of Plymouth, 
and the total cost has been about 8001. 








THE QUANTITY QUESTION. 


S1r,—The question of “ quantities ’’ is assuming a posi- 
tion of much importance in the present day, and needs to 
be thoroughly ventilated, both as a matter of professional 
practice, and also as affecting the integrity of the building 
trade. On the one hand, an undue restraint appears 
likely to be imposed on architects in whose offices quan- 
tities are prepared; and, on the other, it is highly 
desirable that some reason should be given to account for 
the serious discrepancies that appear in builders’ esti- 
mates, 

With reference to the first, I maintain that no person 
is so qualified to take out the quantities of a building as 
the architect by whom the plans are prepared, either by 
himself or a competent assistant under his direction. An 
instance that occurred,—one of many,—during the time I 
was in practice will best illustrate this assertion. Plans 
had been prepared by me for a large building, under the 
express understanding with my client that the cost should 
not exceed a stipulated sum. I made a careful estimate 
within the prescribed limit; the drawings were placed in 
the hands of a very respectable bailder, who, unable to 
take out the quantities himself, employed a surveyor for 
the purpose. This was done with the elaboration of 
detail in which quantity surveyors so delight to revel; 
every item was priced, and the result was quite 50 per 
cent. in excess of my calculations; in fact, wmch not only 
might have involved to me positive loss of the work, but 
also the possible loss of my client. Feeling convinced of 
the correctness of my estimate, I laid it and the plans 
before another builder in whom I had confidence, and on 
careful examination of the prices attached, he cordially 
agreed to my amount, and executed the work to the satis- 
faction of allconcerned. If more care were bestowed on 
original estimates, and gentlemen and other employers had 
full confidence in their professional advisers, there can be 
no doubt that the course I subsequently pursued in the case 
alluded to should be primarily adopted; but this con- 
fidence, alas! doesnot always exist, and employers are so 
desirous to have their work executed for the lowest possible 
sum, that the system of ‘‘ tender,” with all its objection- 
able features and anomalous results, prevails, and the in- 
tegrity of the building, or the pocket of the builder, fre- 
quently suffers in consequence. 

As regards the serious differences in the amount of 
builders’ tenders from ‘‘ quantities,’ I venture thus to 
solve the problem. Plans and specifications are placed in 
the hands of a surveyor, who feels it his duty to enter into 
every minutia, from the two-fold desire to serve his em- 
ployer and to increase his own costs. Stoppings in, and 
stoppings out, mitres, housings, cuttings, scribings, and all 
those technical items so well known to the initiated, are 
inserted in the “ particulars,’ lengthening the “ bill of 
quantities’’ beyond the reasonable limits, tending ofttimes 
as much to mislead as to elucidate; and what follows? 
The several builders inspect these ‘‘ quantities; ’’ one 
coolly runs his pen through all these minor details, pricing 
out only the leading items; others attach prices to every 
particular; some ascertain the cubical contents of timber, 
stone, and other principal quantities, and price them out 
at figures to include labour of every kind: and a few, 
venture to believe, if there is a probability of consider- 
able variations or extras, will price out at prime cost, 
hoping that something favourable will ‘‘turn up.” The 
building trade could make all these discrepancies clear if 
they would, and doubtless laugh in their sleeves at the 


and their information but slight; while their | wonder expressed from time to time as these serious varia- 
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tions appear. Builders will often inquire whether the 
‘¢ quantities” are taken out “‘ full ;’’ some, it is possible, 
who have erected similar buildings to that now before 
them for consideration, will cube the whole mass, and many 
of these courses of procedure are just as likely to yield a 
correct result as an attention to every litle detail pre- 
pared by that student of elaboration, the ‘ quantity 
surveyor.” 

I respectfully suggest to the Council of the Institute 
that instead of allowing the preparation of ‘‘ quantities” 
to be considered a “ bar sinister’? to members of their 
body, they should rather encourage the practice. The 
esthetic and artistic parts of our profession are of high 
ae ag but not less so, that sound practical know- 
ledge, without which we can scarcely be considered archi- 
tects, in the wide signification and general acceptance of 
the term, as applied in this utilitarian age. 

I treat, as an unwarrantable reflection, the insinuation 
that architects cannot have pecuniary transactions with 
builders without the implication of collusion; but if the 
practice of taking ‘out quantities by them were the rule 
and not the exception, I believe it would tend to the 
correction of many abuses now associated with the con- 
tract system, N. ES. 








LAYING ASPHALTE. 


S1r,—In ‘the face of ill prognostication and ominous 
forebodings, I have most perfect confidence that asphalto 
is in every respect a far superior article to stone for 
paving purposes, but at the same time it appears to me 
that much unnecessary and mischievous labour is expended 
in the manner in which the Val de Travers asphalcte is 
applied, inasmuch as I failed to comprehend, whilst watch- 
ing the process in Cheapside, why so great a depth of 
road should be taken up to make a surface on which to 
lay the asphalte, whereby a good substantial and well- 
beaten foundation was converted into, as it now begins to 
show, an exceedingly false one. I therefore venture 
to suggest that, as it is probable this comparatively new 
material, at least in this country, will soon be more gene- 
rally adopted, it would be as well if the above objection to 
its application could be obviated; for although the inden- 
tations, consequent on the present method of laying it 
down, can be filled in, it is certainly no argument why a 
thoroughfare enjoying so enormous a traflic as Cheap- 
side should, every time it requires repaving, be torn up 
by the roots in the ruthless fashion we witnessed last 
year, Wm. Bovusrizxp, 








ACTION ARISING OUT OF THE RESTORA- 
TION OF BARROW CHURCH. 


In the Derby County Court,'before Mr. G. Russell, Judge, 
the case of Higgins and Another v. Roberts has been 
heard.—Mr. Briggs appeared for the plaintiffs, Matthew 
Higgins and Joseph Bailey; and Mr. Becke (Northamp- 
ton) for the defendant, Edward Roberts, builder, Weedon, 
The action was to recover 20, 3s. 6d., the balance of an 
account for work done. The defendant had the contract 
for the re-building of the church at Barrow-on-Soar, and 
the plaintiffs are plasterers livingin Derby. In August 
last Mr, William Miller, in the employ of Mr. Stevens, 
clerk of the works, received a letter from the defendant 
asking him to obtain a plasterer in this neighbourhood. 
At the request of the plaintiffs he afterwards wrote to the 
defendant stating that they would do the work at 9d. per 
yard. The defendant then wrote to Mr. Miller stating 
that he thought 7d. per yard was sufficient, This, how- 
ever, was not communicated to the plaintiffs, and the work 
was entered upon, ea being under the impression that 
they were to be paid the price they had named, and the 
defendant of opinion that their charge would be 74d. per 
yard. There were 918 yards of work, which at 9d. came 
to 341, 8s, 6d., and also 800 ft. of angles at 3d. The latter 
price was also disputed, the defendant affirming that it 
ought to be 2d. The claim a'so included 1/, 15s. for seven 
bags of plaster, the defendants having understood that the 
contract was for labour only. The defence was that the 
defendant not having ordered the plaintiffs to commence 
the work was not liable ; but it transpired that money had 
been paid into Court, and the order was thus admitted.— 
His onour decided that 7d. per yard for the general 
plastering, and 2d. per foot for the angles, were sufficient, 
and that the evidence showed that 9d. and 3d. respectively 
were unusual and unreasonable charges, He therefore 
ruled that the amount paid into Court was sufficient to 
cover plaintiffs’ claim, If the defendant was satisfied that 
the plaster (for which 1/. 15s, was charged) had been used 
and that that amount had been paid for it, which he ap- 
meer to admit, he should suggest that, to avoid further 

itigation the sum should be paid. 








‘SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Sir,—Allow me to thank you for inserting my 
letter on the above question in your impression 
of the 11th instant. Of ninety-four communica- 
tions sent me on the subject, I find the result to 
be that eighty-three of the offices close on Satur- 
day earlier than on the other five working days 
of the week, the remaining eleven slaving on as 
usual, I presume I may be allowed to take this 
result as a fair representation of the extent 
to which the half-holiday is recognised by the 
architectural profession. If so, the proportion 
will be seen to be nearly eight to one. The 
question then comes to be, what is to be done 
with this ninth man who refuses to do as the 
majority of his brother architects do? Sugges- 
tions rise in one’s mind with regard to him, 
which have more direct reference to tailors than 
architects. At the same time it would be a 
great matter to impress him with the fact that 
he is doing himself and his assistants a great 
injustice; for the advantages of the half-holiday 
are a8 much on the side of the principal as the 
assistant. 

To speak of the advantages generally, they are 


summed up in recreation and study. Now, I 
maintain that the man who has a few hours of 
every week to give to either of those purposes 
benefits not only himself, but his employer. If 
he gives the time to recreation, he is certainly 
physically able to do more work than if he had 
no time during the week to devote to such a 
purpose. If, on the other hand, he gives his 
time to study, his employer, of course, receives 
the benefit of it, in having his work more care- 
fally and skilfully done. I contend, therefore, 
that architects who deny their assistants this 
boon stand much in their own light, and deprive 
their assistants of the opportunity of keeping 
apace with the other young men in the profes- 
sion. . 

May I be allowed to suggest that the Institute 
would be doing good service to the profession 
were it to strongly recommend to all architects 
the giving of the Saturday half-holiday ? 

I beg to thank those gentlemen who have so 
kindly assisted me in making public the above 
figures. A. Y. Z. 








SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 


Ar the vestry of St. James’s, it has been re- 
solved, in view of the increasing demands for 
hospital accommodation for small-pox patients, 
to give the Sanitary Committee power to make 
temporary provision by erecting an iron hospital 
at Battersea, or making any other arrangements 
in accordance with the requirements. 

Memorials have been presented to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works by the inhabitants of 
Richmond-terrace and Parliament-street, West- 
minster, and also by the Whitehall Club, against 
the proposed erection of a temporary small-pox 
hospital on a piece of land between Cannon-row 
and the Thames Embankment. It is urged that 
the building would bein the highest degree dan- 
gerous and objectionable to the residents in the 
locality. 

In reply to a question in the Commons, the 
president of the Poor-Law Board, Mr. Goschen, 
said the last returns showed that the total num- 
ber of the small-pox cases in the Metropolis 
under treatment was 1,228. The accommodation 
for them consisted of 520 beds in the Metropo- 
litan hospitals, and the Boards of Guardians had 
accommodation for some 300 more, making a 
total of 820 beds, or about 400 short. In the 
course of a fortnight, however, the number of 
beds would be increased by upwards of 500, so 
that the provision would exceed the cases known 
to be in existence. Some of the accommodation 
furnished by the guardians was, however, of an 
insufficient and temporary character; and it 
might be requisite to have 200 or 300 additional 
beds. Of the 400 cases unprovided for, the ma- 
jority were at Bethnal-green, Shoreditch, and 
Whitechapel. Areport had gone abroad that at 
Shoreditch there were 420 cases unprovided for ; 
but that number was made up by an erroneous 
calculation. The real number of ‘cases unpro- 
vided for at Shoreditch was about 159—cer- 
tainly, far too many. 








BIRMINGHAM CORPORATE BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Tue Town Council, at their last meeting, 
decided that the building committee shall engage 
a consulting architect to assist them in reporting 
on the designs which are to be sentin on March 
1st; and further, that the designs are to be 
exhibited to the public. More than 200 copies 
of the Instructions to Architects were applied for 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hull.—The new church of St. Silas, situate 
in Barmston-street, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. The movement for the 
erection of a new church commenced not quite 
three years ago, when a committee was ap- 
pointed. Subscriptions were at once promised 
to the extent of about 1,500/., an amount suffi- 
ciently large to justify the proceeding with the 
erection of the church. Land was bought on 
the north-west side of Barmston-street, and plans 
and tenders accepted for the erection of a 
church, to cost about 3,5007. The expenditure 
to the present time, inclusive of the cost of the 
land, has been near upon 4,4001., whereas the 
funds collected fall short of that amount by 
about 2001. The whole of the seats in the new 
building are to be free. The building contains 





sitting accommodotion for 660 persons in open 





benches, and consists of nave, with north and 
south aisles, chancel, organ chamber, and vestry, 
and is built in the Gothic style of architecture, 
of the twelfth century, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Samuel Mus- 
grave, architect, Hull. The church is cone 
structed of bricks, and faced with red stocks, 
with bands of blue Staffordshire bricks, tracery, 
and other dressings. Hare-hill stone has been 
used. Entrance to the church is by the tower 
porch in the south aisle, and by a door in the 
west end. The church is not yet completed, so 
much of the tower only having been erected ag 
was necessary to form a porch; but when funds 
will allow, the tower will be carried to the 
height of 70 ft., and finished with a slated spire, 
52 ft., making the total height of the tower and 
spire, 122 ft. The interior of the church hag 
Bath stone columns, with moulded caps and 
bases, and parti-coloured brick arches and stone 
labels to the nave arcade. The chancel has an 
apsidal termination, and has moulded brick arch 
and stone sub-arch resting on bold moulded 
corbels and shafts of Bath stone, with carved 
capitals and moulded annulets and bases. The 
whole of the building is lighted by windows 
with traceried heads, and large rose-window 
over the west entrance, and to the clearstory, 
the windows being glazed with tinted cathedral 
glass in geometrical patterns. The nave and 
aisle roofs are open timbered, framed in trusses, 
with moulded and wrought ribs on corbels. 
The ceiling is plastered between the rafters. 
The other roofs throughout are trussed rafter 
roofs and boarded. The whole of the interior 
woodwork is stained and varnished. The pulpit 
is of oak, and placed on a moulded Bath stone 
base. The font is of Bath stone. The floors of 
the passages and porch, as well as the porch 
walls, are laid with Staffordshire tiles, and the 
chancel and communion with glazed and encaus- 
tic tiles, and all are laid to patterns. The gas- 
lighting is by means of coronze suspended from 
the nave roof and brackets in the aisles ; these, 
which are very simple in design, were supplied 
by Mr. J. W. Dovey, of Manchester. The con- 
tractor for the whole of the works was Mr, 
Musgrave, of Hull, his sub-contractors being Mr. 
Sweeting, mason; Mr. Thomas Sissons, joiner; 
Messrs. King & OCo., ironmongers; Messrs. 
Gouldesbrough & Son, plumbers; Messrs. Wilde 
& Sons, slaters; and Mr. A. Wright, painter. 
Cuckfield.—The work of re-shingling the spire 
of Cuckfield Church has been completed, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Holland, of Hay-~ 
ward’s Heath, architect; Mr. Deacon, of Nore 
wood, being the contractor. The decayed 
timber in the interior has been replaced by 
heart-of-oak beams, and the brick buttresses of 
the tower have given way to stone ones. The 
weathercock has been reinstated in its old posi- 
tion, after its fall, a year or two ago, regilt, with 
a new king-post for a roosting-place. A winding 
stone staircase has been added at the south of the 
tower. The stone-work of the tower has been 
repaired and pointed throughout, and the growth 
of the ivy that was overrunning and injuring the 
stone-work of the battlement checked. 
Gorefield.—The new church here has been 
consecrated. The late rector of Leverington, the 
Rev. Canon Sparke, a short time before his 
death, expressed his intention to erect a church 
at the Gorefield end of his parish, at his own 
cost. The plans were in course of preparation, 
under the rector’s personal supervision, when he 
was removed by death; and, for a time, the exe- 
cution of his design was postponed. His wishes 
have been, however, carried out by his eldest 
son, Mr. Edward Bowyer Sparke, and the edifice 
is erected to the memory of the late rector. A 
parsonage is about to be built on the north side 
of the church, and it is also proposed to erect 
schools in the parish. The church consists of a 
nave, 64 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., with porch at south- 
west corner; and of chancel, 28 ft. by 18 ft., 
with vestry and organ-chamber on the north 
side. The walls are of brick, faced with flint, 
and have stone dressings throughout, externally 
and internally. A bell-gablet, of stone, is built 
over the chancel-arch. The roofs are open- 
timbered, stained, boarded, and covered with 
slates. The nave is seated with low deal benches, 
stained and varnished; the chancel with oak 
seats ; giving a total sitting accommodation for 
260 persons. The altar-table and rail are also 
of oak. A stone pulpit is placed at the north- 
east corner of the nave, and contains, in a cen-« 
tral canopied niche, a figure of our Lord. The 
font is at the west end. The passage spaces are 
laid with Godwin’s tiles, the chancel floor 
increasing in richness towards the east end. All 
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the windows, except the east window, are filled 
with tinted plain glass in quarries, the latter 
with stained glass inserted, in the following sub- 
jects, designed and executed by the architect, 
viz.,—north light, the Agony in the Garden, and 
the Betrayal of our Lord; centre light, the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Lord; south light, Supper at Emmaus and 
Pentecost. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. 8. & W. Pattinson, of Ruskington, near 
Sleaford, from designs by and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Frederick Preedy, of London, 
architect. 








Hooks Received, 


The Schools of the People. By Gerorce C. T. 
BartTLEY, Examiner, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. London: Bell & Daldy. 1871. 

Tue history, development, and present working 

of each description of English school for the in- 

dustrial and poorer classes, is a highly important 
and instructive subject, to which Mr. Bartley 
has seemingly done great justice in this portly 
volume. The work is replete with details as to 
all kinds of schools; elementary in connexion 
with the Committee of Council on education ; 
in connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment; with the Admiralty; the War Secre- 
tary ; the Home Secretary ; the Poor-law Board ; 
the Commissioners of Lunacy ; and Schools not 
aided by public grants. Accounts are also given 
of the training colleges in connexion with the 
Committee of Council on Education; and sepa- 
rately of educational arrangements and institu- 
tions specially interesting. The work is illus- 
trated with sketches of various kinds of schools ; 
and in the introduction is an interesting history 
of schools from the Reformation, including the 

Grammar School period; the Parochial Charity 

School period, from about 1700 to 1800; the 

Educational Society period extending from 

1808 until 1833; the period during which 

public grants were made, to encourage educa- 

tion, but limited to the erection of buildings and 
partial aid to training colleges, from 1834 to 

1846 ; and the period during which public grants 

have been made in aid of the annual expenses 

of schools, foom 1846 till the present time, 

Schools are shown to be in existence for 
almost every class of child, but the accommoda- 
tion which they provide is far below the re- 
quirements. The estimated population receiving 
weekly wages or falling within the classes for 
whose benefit the Parliamentary grants were 
voted in 1869, was 18,745,378. Of these there 
must be, aged from 3 to 12, all of whom should 
be either at Day or Infant School, 3,936,513. 
But the numbers known to be in average attend- 
ance at schools of all sorts for the people, is only 
1,384,203. Of these only 205,248 receive no 
State aid. 

The worst feature in the case is, that so great 
are the apathy and indifferenceof parents, caused, 
it is true, by long neglect, that the provision 
already made in existing schools is not taken 
advantage of to nearly its full extent, in spite 
of the hundreds of thousands who are growing 
up in absolate ignorance,—a strong argument, 
‘we may observe, in favour of some sort of com- 
pulsion to promote the education of children. 

The year 1870 must be looked upon as the 
commencement of another epoch in the history 
of English education. Hitherto, the assistance 
of Government towards the work of teaching the 
poorer classes has been confined to those places 
eligible to receive grants on account of their 
fulfilling the necessary conditions, by producing 
@ certain amount of voluntary local effort. Where 
nothivg has been done by private energy, the 
State has not interfered, but allowed the chil- 
dren to go without the opportunities for im- 
provement. The change now about to com- 
mence wil) be more important than any which 
has yet taken place. Voluntary effort, largely 
aided by the State, has led to the present con- 
dition of affairs, but has been manifestly unable 
to reach the lowest and most numerous class of 
society. Every feasible plan has been suggested, 
by which these thousands might be included 
amongst those receiving the benefits of educa- 
tion, and it has been decided that nothing will 
avail but the power of a compulsory measure, 
even though it be unnecessary to enforce it ex- 
cept in rare instances. Such is the main object 
of the Act passed last session, by which it is 
hoped that those hitherto neglected may be duly 
cared for, even in places where local philan- 
thropy and voluntary assistance are unknown. 





The inauguration of such a scheme has raked 
up all the discussions which have taken place 
from time to time even as far back as 1820, 
when Lord Brougham first introduced an Educa- 
tional Bill into Parliament; and religious zeal 
has again been too frequently perverted into 
bigotry, and allowed to become the cause of ill- 
feeling and paper warfare. Nothing but the 
public determination to throw over all other 
considerat‘ons except that of requiring that 
children should be taught, enabled the present 
measure to ba settled at the end of last session. 
Mr. Bartley is of opinion, that— 

* Many of the details of this new Bill will no doubt un- 
dergo changes before, in practical working, it is found to 
accomplish all that is desired. In sp'te of this, however, 
the operation of the enactments cannot fail very a 
to be felt, and this sixth period now dawning upon us bids 
fair to make such a change in the condition of all, that its 
operation in a few years must influence for good a larger 
number than that affected by the efforts of former epochs. 
If the one principle on which it was framed is maintained 
and carried out, namely, that in some way or other every 
child in the kingdom shali be taught, if only the radi- 
ments of knowledge, the year 1870 will have to be looked 
back upon as not only inaugurating a new system of 
education, but as commencing a reformation in society in 
no way second in importance to the great religious event 
of the sixteenth century.” 

Whenever the enactment is carried out, which 
requires that all children from three to twelve 
years of age shall be at school, an increase in 
the number to be taught, to the extent of about 
2,150,000, is anticipated. Judging from the 
past, the great difficulty will be to obtain an 
adequate supply of teachers for the large num- 
ber of new schools which will have to be brought 
into existerce. No plan seems to have been so 
effective for creating efficient teachers as the 
pupil-teacher system. With the multiplication 
of schools, a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of pupil teachers may be fairly anticipated, 
and thus in the course of a few years, when 
these have served their apprenticeship, a con- 
siderable addition to the number of candidates 
for admission to the Training Colleges may be 
looked for. It is to be feared, however, that 
this will be insufficient. The Training Colleges 
are not now full, though the present complement 
of pupil teachers, even not taking into account 
those who enter to be trained without having 
been apprenticed, would be ample to supply the 
1,250 annual vacancies, were they all, or a fair 
proportion of them, to continue the vocation of 
teaching. Taking the number of scholars to 
each certificated teacher as eighty-five, the 
training system of the country must furnish 
about 2,000 new teachers a-year, in order to 
keep up the number necessary for all the schools 
now at work, and for those which will have to be 
formed. Besides this, a staff of 27,000 instruc- 
tors, in addition to those already at work, must 
be provided, to start with. 

Besides an increase of salary, the prospect of 
advancement for extra ability might be urged as 
an inducement to eligible persons to come for- 
ward and qualify as teachers. The recognised 
necessity of combining scientific instruction with 
the ordinary training of the artizan class, sug- 
gests a means of carrying out this idea, which 
Mr. Bartley thus gives :— 





** A superior Training College might be established, to 
which a certain number of the most efficient elementary 
school teachers might, by competition or otherwise, be 
admitted, to pursue their education in advanced science 
subjects. Superior appointments, fairly remunerated, 
such as science teachers in provincial towns or districts, | 
might be open to those who had passed through this 
higher course of training. This would induce many to 
enter the profession who are now discouraged from a 
knowledge that, even with the utmost zeal and perse- 
verance in their duties, their position, ina pecuniary point 
of view, can never rise beyond that of a first-class 
mechauic.”” 


The motive power for great improvement and 


| 
| 





education, no more fitting production than the 
one before us, as a standard work of special im- 
portance, and, indeed, indispensable, to all in- 
terested in the education of the people, could 
have issued from the press. 





The City of London Directory for 1871: Colling- 

ridge, * City Press” Office. 
Tuis, say the proprietors, is the first directory 
ever specially devoted to the City, and its map 
is the only one published giving the parish and 
ward boundaries (for nearly 200 years). The 
“ City of London Directory” is said to contain 
every street, court, alley, or place in the City, 
numbering 1,039; and in this section 28,509 firms 
and their trades appear. These, again, are re- 
arranged in the alphabetical divisions, but with 
the addition of the individual members of firms, 
as well as the names and addresses of every 
church, chapel, charity society, &c., and number 
33,938. The “Trades Guide” contains 31,685 
names of firms, classified under 909 trades or 
professions. 

The “Street Guide” is so arranged that the 
position of each house in the street can be seen 
at a glance, and the ward and parish determined 
even to the half of a building. The nearest 
post-office, pillar-box, and telegraph are given, 
as well as the floor on which business is 
conducted, thus saving much time. The 
“Livery Companies’ Guide ” is a valuable 
addition. It is added that the particulars 
respecting charities, schools, almshouses, and 
exhibitions have been mainly drawn from the 
“Charity Reports” furnished to Government ; 
other matters from old records and ancient 
documents. The information is said to be all 
corrected to January 31st, 1871; and although 
we cannot commit ourselves to all that is said of 
it, we willingly state that this seems to bea 
very valuable Directory, and by far the best one 
of the City of London extant. 





VARIORUM. 


** Metallography, as a separate Science. By 
T. Allen Blyth. London: Longmans & Co. 
1871.” This is a reprint from magazines, issued 
as a student’s handbook. It is based on notes 
taken originally for the writer’s own private 
use; but the book is all the more valuable on 
that account, as it is not a mere made-up com- 
pilation from other books; and though defective 
in some respects, even as a mere elementary 
work, it contains much that other elementary 
treatises want. A little more care might have 
been taken in condensation and correction of 
the press. ‘Iodine of antimony,” for example, 
is not a very chemical expression; and phos- 
phurus for phosphorus should not be used re- 
peatedly. The meaning of the following passage 
is not very clearly put. Protoxide of Strontium 
“is @ grey, poisonous, alkaline earth, resembling 
baryta (but is not poisonous), and has a violent 
affinity for water.” “Tron Arches. By 
Wilfrid Airy, C.E. Office of Engineering.” 
This small treatise on the-practical theory of the 
continuous arch has been-reprinted from Engi- 
neering. ‘© A Handy Book on Health. By 








|C. A. Cameron, M.D.,” is a second and revised 


edition of one of Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s 
usefal publications.——“ The Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, by J. H. Parker, Oxford,’ is a lecture 
by the keeper of the Ashmolean Muserm 
delivered to the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society, in November last, on the History, 
Present State, and Prospects, of the Ashmolean 
‘Museum.——A ‘* Supplement to Haydn’s Dic- 


itionary of Dates” (Moxon, London), contains a 
‘chronicle of the Franco-Prussian war, and a 


much good has been created, and the determi- | summary of the history of the world, 1868-1870. 


nation of the country is taken: nothing remains | 


but to design the necessary machinery where- 


with to carry out the work. It is not likely that | 
this country, £0 advanced in enterprise and in- | 


telligence, will be wanting to this end, now that 
it is fally alive to its importance. The schools 
of the people will then afford instruction not 
only to the poorest class, but to every individual 
member of the poorest class; and not only to 
those whose parents desire to see them im- 
proved, but to those who are so unfortunate as 
to be the offspring of persons too ignorant to 
know the value of education, or utterly callous 
and apathetic as to their welfare. They will 
also give an opportunity to all to develope any 
talents they may possess to the greatest extent, 
and at the same time guide them in using such 
advantages not only for their own benefit, but 
for their country’s welfare and advancement. 

At this particular juncture in the history of 








“ Arithmetic. By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A. 
Rivingtons, London. This is a second edition, 
revised and ‘enlarged, of Girdlestone’s “ Arith- 
metic, Theoretical and Practical.” Its special 
object is to give reasons and explanations of the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic. 








aviscellanea. 


Henley-on-Thames is to have some public 
baths. It has been decided to erect them in 
time for the next season, so that the visitors to 
the regatta shall not have such good cause for 
complaint as to bathing accommodation as we 
heard of last year. Mr. Haslam has prepared 
plans, and they have been approved by the 
Thames Conservancy Board, and the owner of 
the adjacent estate. 
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New Process in Iron Manufacture.—A 
description of a blast furnace, the invention of Mr. 
Wn. Ferrie, which, four months ago, was lighted 
at the Monkland Ironworks, Calderbank, near 
Glasgow, is given by the Scotsman. The furnace, 
he says, is constructed on the bell and cone 
principle, neither flame nor smoke being allowed 
to escape at the top of the furnace. The coal is 
self-coked in four descending compartments or 
retorts, and the heat necessary for this purpose 
is created by the burning of the waste gases in 
a series of flues arranged around the retorts. In 
addition to an ample supply of gas obtained by 
the destruction of coal during the process of 
reduction, and employed for the self-coking of 
the coal, an enormous surplus is given off, and is 
utilised in other departments of the work. The 
saving proved to be effected in one furnace con- 
structed on this principle amounts in coal to 
4s. 6d., in ores to 2s. 5d., in dross to 3s. 3d., or 
equal to 103. 2d. on every ton of iron this 
furnace makes, being equal in one year on a pro- 
duction of 10,000 tons to a sum of not less than 
5,0831. 6s. 8d. In Scotland alone, where the 
annual make of pig-iron exceeds a million tons, 
the saving effected in coal by this process 
amounts to 850,000 tons, representing in value 
233,7501., and in dross 400,000 tons, or equal in 
value to 40,0001., exclusive of the estimated 
saving in ores also. 


Church Enlargement and Extension.— 
At the last meeting of the Incorporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects, 
viz.:—Building a new church at Caldmore, in 
the parish of Walsall; rebuilding the churches 
at Church Lawford, near Rugby; Linkenholt, 
near Hungerford ; and Martindale, near Penrith. 
Enlarging or otherwise increasing the accommo- 
dation in the churches at Bebington, near Bir- 
kenhead; Britford, near Salisbury ; Bywell St. 
Andrew’s, near Newcastle ; Crawley Down, near 
Worth, Sussex ; Germansweek, near Launceston, 
Devon; St. Mary-le-Strand, London; and Thorp 
Arch, near Tadcaster, York. Under urgent cir- 
cumstances the grant formerly made towards 
rebuilding the church at Burton-Pedwardine, 
near Sleaford, Lincoln, was increased. A grant 
was also made from the School-Church and 
Mission House Fund towards enlarging the 
schcol-church at Sewer’s-end, in the parish of 
Saffron Walden, Essex. The society likewise 
accepted the trust of a sum of money as a repair 
fund for the church at Cantley, in the parish of 
Sedbergh, York. The grants have been fewer 
than usual during the past three months, owing 
partly to the erection of schools, and partly to 
the small amounts the society is able to award, 
in consequence of the limited funds placed at its 
disposal. 


Proposed Purchase of Leicester-square. 
Great alarm has been excited by the statement 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
about to pay 50,0001. for the open area of Lei- 
cester-square, as well it might be. It hasbeenex- 
plained, however, that this sum was inserted in 
the Bill promoted for the acquirement of the en- 
closure in order to cover any contingency that 
might arise. 5,0001., it was hoped, would more 
accurately represent the purchase money re- 
quired, If it were determined that the ground 
was available for building purposes, of course a 
much larger sum would be requisite. According 
to Mr. Justice Blackburn and other justices, 
5,0001. was as much as the square was worth. 
It is to be hoped the Board wiil do all it can to 
prevent the public from being swindled in this 
matter. The area is utterly worthless to those 
who claim the ownership of it, and they have 
shown such an utter disregard of the credit of 


the metropolis that th 
a 9 cg ey do not deserve the least 


Cost of Roads.—The following j 

cost of the roads in the townahip 7a 
Street, under the Highway Board: — 1864, 
3441. 10s. 6d.; average per mile, 28]. 14s, 2d.. 
1865, 3081. 14s. 1ld.; average, 251. 14s, 6d. : 
1866, 3081. 18s. 5d.; average, 251. 14g. 5d.; 
1867, 3171. 93. 6d.; average, 261. 9s. 1d.; 1868 
3251. 7s. 1d.; average, 271. 2s. 3d. Gross cost 
for five years, 1,6021. 15s. 5d. Average cost per 
mile for five years, 261.143. 11d.: 1869, 3031.18.94, 
less shares, 401.; total, 2631. 1s. 9d.; average 
per mile, 211. 183. 5d. : 1870, 2481. 7s. 3d.; less 
taking off hill at Hett Hill, 171.: total, 2311, 
7s. 3d. ; average per mile, 191. 5s. 7d: 1871, 
estimated cost, 2281, 13s. 10d.; average per 
mile, 191, 1s, 2d. 


Opening of New Library and Lecture 
Theatre at Halifax.—On the occasion of the 
annual conversazione of the Halifax Literary and 
Philosophical Society, the new rooms which 
have just been added to the society’s premises 
were formally opened. There was a crowded 
gathering of the élite of the town. The erec- 
tion of library and lecture theatre at the rear of 
the old building forms considerable additions, 
and the premises have undergone a great change 
in appearance. The old staircase leading to 
the museum has been removed, and a new one, 
of good width, erected further back. The new 
lecture theatre is about 44 ft. square, and has a 
height of 20 ft. The seats are ranged in a semi- 
circular form, one above the other, and ample 
space is left at the foot of these for the conve- 
nience of lecturers and others who illustrate 
their subjects by scientific apparatus. The 
acoustic qualities of the room are said to be 
good, and it will afford accommodation for about 
300 persons. The new library is about 72 ft. 
lorg by 30 ft. wide. It is scarcely finished yet. 
In addition to these are lavatories and other 
conveniences. 


St. Mary’s R.C. Cathedral, NWewcastle.— 
At the annual general meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association, Mr. A. M. Dunn read 
a paper on the “ Reparation of the Roof of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Newcastle, which was affected 
by dry rot.” In doing so, he observed that the 
church was designed by the late E. W. Pugin, 
and is one of his best works. On the roof there 
was a gutter about 140 fc. long; but there were 
no snow-boards put into it. Damp was observed 
to come through, and theleads at both ends of the 
church having been removed, the roof was found 
to be one mass of rottenness, the whole foot of 
the spar and the principal next the gable end 
resting only upon a space of 2} in. He had no 
hesitation in saying that if this state of the roof 
had not been discovered at the time it was, it 
would have fallen into the cathedral during the 
present winter. He explained that the defect 
was repaired by iron work, and at the present 
time the appearance was such that few could 
see it had undergone renovation. Mr. Dann 
also submitted a design for the steeple, over 
200 ft. high, proposed to be added to the 
cathedral.; 


Photographic Enterprise at Margate.— 
New studios are being erected by Mr. Goodman 
and Mr. Stodart, jun.,on the Fort, at an outlay 
upon each of 1,000/. These studios will each 
comprise a large shop, waiting and dressing 
rooms, glass-house, dark rooms, printing, stove, 
and negative rooms, lavatory, w.c., and other 
conveniences, all upon the ground floor, and both 
will be of strong and permanent description. 
The builders who hold the general contracts are 
Messrs. Bushell & Son, and Messrs. Brown & Son, 
both of Margate, The roofs will be by Messrs. 
Tylor & Co.; the patent shutters, by Messrs. 
Clark & Co.; the ornamental tiling, by Messrs. 
Maw & Co.; the ornamental bricks, by Messrs. 
Beart & Co.; the white plate-glass will be 
manufactured specially at the works of the St. 
Gobain Company; while Messrs. Hobbs & Hart 
will supply the safes and locks; and Mr. Under- 
bray, of Clerkenwell, the w.c. and lavatory 
fittings. The architect of both these studios is 
Mr. W. Lane Sear, under whose direction the 
various works are being carried out. 


The Post-card System anda Substitute. 
The disadvantages of the open card have induced 
the Society of Arts to issue a specimen envelope 
weighing about two grains less than the post- 
card. lt is simply shaped out and folded so as 
to be secured at once like the ordinary envelope, 
but to lie open before that, like a sheet of paper, 
and be written upon only inside, with the address 
outside. This envelope is proposed to be found 
by free trade and stamped by the authori- 
ties, or sent with a halfpenny stamp, fixed ona 
special place for it, which would bé' requisite for 
the perforations by the Post-office authorities, as 
would uniform size in the folds. Considering 
that no enveloped letter at all bears any evidence 
of having passed through the post, would not such 
an envelope be an improvement on the present 
system? If folded of uniform size there would 
be an immense saving of labour with it at the 
post-offices, in the obliteration of the stamps by 
perforation. 


Architecture at Royal Academy.— Lec- 
tures on Architecture will be delivered at the 
Royal Academy, by Mr. E. M. Barry, on the 3rd 
and 10th of March, and by Mr. G. E, Street, on 





the 9th and 23rd. 





Labourers’ Dwellings in Ireland. — In 
reply to Mr. W. H. Gregory in the Commons, 
the Marquis of Hartington said that Sir William 
Somerville’s Act, passed in 1860, under which 
certain loans might be made to facilitate the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings in Ireland, would 
expire next year, and it might be necessary in 
the course of this session that it should be re- 
newed. There were certain alterations and im- 
provements which, he believed, would make that 
Act more useful than it had been; though its 
operation had been deemed of considerable 
benefit. In the meantime he was endeavouring 
to obtain some information on the question par- 
tially discussed in the Land Bill last year, and, 
without pledging himself, he would endeavour to 
deal with the subject in a wider manner. 


The Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition. 
The forty-fifth exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was opened on Wednesday, 1dth 
inst. There are not very many striking pic- 
tures, a result very probably of the circum- 
stance that some of the leading artists have 
been working for the International Exhibition 
which is to open in London in March. There is 
a@ smaller number of English or foreign pictures 
of merit than we have seen in many former 
exhibitions ; but the Scotch artists of the younger 
generation are represented to great advantage, 
and there is evidence of improvement and 
advance in the works exhibited by some of them, 
The whole number of works of painting and 
sculpture together exhibited is 1,094. 


Report on the Railway and Tramway 
Projects through the City.—A report to a 
committee of the City Sewers Commission, by 
their engineer and surveyor, Mr. Haywood, has 
been printed. The report states that about 
4% miles of street are scheduled for new tram- 
way projects in the City, in certain cases the 
public ways being scheduled by two or three, 
and even in one instance, by four companies. 
The railway projects will interfere more with 
the sewers than the streets, though some of 
the chief public ways will also be interfered 
with, but not permanently in most instances. 
Mr. Haywood recommends the Commission to 
dissent from the whole of the projects. 


Royal Society.—The President of the Royal 
Society, Sir Edward Sabine, has sent out cards 
for two evening receptions, which are to be 
held at Burlington House on March 11 and 
April 22. This is the last year of Sir Edward’s 
presidency. We have received editorially, as 
well as in a private capacity, a pamphlet and 
two printed letters which serve to show there 
are some little differences just now amongst the 
governing body of the society. We do not 
know that it is necessary to discuss these 
matters publicly, but if they are to be talked of, we 
have opinions on the subject we may feel bound 
to express. Too small a section of the Fellows 
are allowed to rule at Burlington House. 


Cattle Trough, Knightsbridge. — The 
parish authorities, St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
have granted permission to the Metropolitan 
Free Drinking Fountain Association to erect a 
cattle-trough on the south side of Knightsbridge 
or Piccadilly, and recommend its erection oppo- 
site the drinking-fountain at St. George’s Hos- 
pital. The trough on the north side of the road, 
at Hyde Park-corner, has proved to be a great 
boon ; half a dozen vehicles at a time may often 
be seen around it. Although the road is wide, 
it is not desirable to have the troughs opposite 
each other, as obstruction might thus be 
produced. 


A Minister of Health and of the Poor. 
The report of the Sanitary Commission recom- 
mends the detachment of the Health Depart- 
ment from the Home Office, and its association 
with the Poor-law Board, the two to be under 
the control of a minister of health and the poor. 
Another recommendation, we believe, will be 
the establishment in every district of a local 
sanitary authority; the formation of a local 
Board being compulsory in places having more 
than 3,000 population. A consolidation of the 
Sanitary Acts is also one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. 


The Oxford Surveyorship.—Oat of sixty- 
nine candidates for the surveyorship of the 
Oxford Local Board, four were selected by the 
committee, namely, Mr. Cotterill, of Portsmouth ; 
Mr. Foot, of Oldham; Mr. Southam, of Brighton ; 
and Mr. White, of Norwich. The Board ulti- 
mately elected Mr. White, by a majority of 19 to 
17 for Mr. Southam, and 1 for Mr. Foot. 
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Attempting to Steal a Scaffold-cord.— 
William Robinson, 38, was indicted for attempt- 
ing to steal a scaffold-cord, value 1s., the pro- 
perty of Henry Maryon. The article in question 
was of small value, but, had he not been de- 
tected, next morning some of the men’s lives 
might have been sacrificed. The jury imme- 
diately returned a verdict of “ Guilty.” Five 
previous convictions were proved against the 
prisoner, and two of them for similar offences to 
that he was then charged with. In those two 
cases the men were very seriously injured. The 
Judge sentenced him to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, 

Water Pipe Protector from Bursting by 
Frost.—A patent apparatus under this title is 
described in a pamphlet just issued. It is called 
Moore’s Patent, and is self-acting, by shutting 
off the water supply, and emptying the pipes 
within the house, when a sharp frost sets in and 
bursts a glass tube purposely exposed outside 
full of water, and connected with certain weighted 
and suspended valves and cocks for shutting off 
the water supply. The apparatus is described 
by help of diagrams in the pamphlet. 


Disinfecting Apparatus.—Messrs. Fraser, 
Brothers, have patented an apparatus which has 
been set up at the St. Giles’s District Board of 
Works, 199, High Holborn. The infected clothes 
are collected in an iron carriage, which is per- 
fectly closed when passing through the streets, 
The iron carriage is wheeled into the disinfector, 
and is, with its contents, disinfected; and the 
clothes are returned to the owner without having 
been handled or removed from the vehicle, 


Society of Female Artists.—The ovllection 
of works by ladies, now on view in the Conduit- 
street Galleries, is superior as a whole to those 
of several previous years past. We recommend 
a visit. Mrs. E. M. Ward, Mrs. Marrable, Mrs. 
Bisschop (late Miss Swift), Miss Rayner, Miss 
Williams, and a few other well-known names 
contribute some charming specimens of their 
art. <A little better management is necessary, 
so that invitation cards may not be kept back 
for a week after the exhibition has been opened. 


Approaches to the Thames Embank. 
ment.— Men are now at the south end of Norfolk- 
street forming the thoroughfare to the Thames 
Embankment. The road runs on to the loop 
line which has been constructed from Somerset 
House on the west to the Temple-gardens on the 
east. The ascent from the Embankment to the 
Strand is somewhat steep; the road will be 


ready for traffic in about a fortnight. Mr. | wossrs. M.&N. Salaman. Mr. B. Tabberer, architect :— 


Webster is the contractor employed. 


Zanded Property, Huntingdonshire.— 
The Washingley Hall Estate, comprising a 
mansion and 2,070 acres of freehold land, situate 
seven miles from the cathedral town of Peter- 
borough, and producing a rental of about 3,0001. 
per annum, was offered by auction at the Mart, 
City, by Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Chin- | 
nock, and was finally sold for 90,0001., and the | 
farther sum of 4,0001. for the timber, to Mr. 
Charles Robertson, of Mansfield, Nottingham. 
shire. | 

The North London Railway.—lIt was | 
stated at the recent meeting of the North 
London Railway shareholders that the directors 
proposed to obtain from Parliament a renewal of 
their powers to undertake certain works at the 
entrance to the docks at Poplar. During the 
half-year new stations had been opened at 
Camden-town, Barnsbury, Canonbury, and 
Hackney. In the six months 10,226,000 passen- 
gers passed over the line. 


Rateable Value of Lands, &c.—On the 
motion of Mr. Goschen a return was ordered of 
the rateable value of—1, lands; 2, buildings ; 
8, railways; 4, mines ; and 5, all other kinds of 
property according to the valuation list or other 
record of assessment which was last in force 
during the year ended Lady-day, 1870, in each 
parish and union of England and Wales; and 7, 
the number of separate assessments on the said 
list or other document. 


A Gift in Embryo.—We hear of a gentle- 
man who is ready to expend some 30,0001. in 
the erection of a lunatic asylum, to be given to 
the country, for the advantage of the lower 
middle classes, so soon as he can hit on the best 
mode of obtaining a model design. 


Wew British Institution.—The Spring 
Exhibition, in Old Bond-street, under this title, 
will be opened to the public, on Monday, the 
27th inst. 











The Equalisation of Poor Rates.—The 
National Association for the Equalisation of Poor 
Rates is using its best endeavours to induce Par- 
liament, by means of petitions from the metro- 
polis and various large towns in the provinces 
where public meetings have been held, to pass a 
measure during the present session which shall 
effect a “proper and equitable equalisation” of 
Poor Rates throughout the country. 4 


The International Exhibition.— Exhibits 
are arriving rapidly. During the week ending 
18th February, upwards of 3,500 British objects 
(sculpture, pottery, woollens, and educational 
works and appliances) have been delivered at 
the Exhibition Buildings, besides foreign objects 
from Bevaria, Belgium, and Saxony. 


An Animal Sanitary Institution. — The 
Senate of the University of London are in treaty 
for the purchase of a site of land (about four- 
fifths of an acre) in Battersea-fields, for the sum 
of 1,2001., for the purpose of the Brown Trust, 
and upon which to erect a suitable Animal 
Sanitary Institution. 

Fire in a Builder’s Premises.—A destruc- 
tive fire has occurred on the premises of Mr. 
Price, builder, near the Old Kent-road. The 
carpenters’ workshops and a large quantity 
of stock were destroyed. 








TENDERS. 


For new chapel, Stapleton-road, Bristol. Mr. Hans F. 





Price, architect :— 


CAVED. .esseee Senna aeenaia nenhaiel £2,245 0 0 | 
BRTIDED c sisnasnouhasnesngessnsisaaenusens 1,929 0 0 
BOUND coscnccccuindsoccesenucabicnssbacnys 1,890 0 0 
UMAMADIB cic secessonesaiibjacrcaveccteses 1,878 0 0 | 
RRMQIUG ss siespsnsspiapeniannn aageanussee 1,849 0 0 | 
Kastabrook....0000:sssccccesas piceeanen 1,840 0 0 
Stephens .......0c0..s0000 Sonespehavessees 1,800 0 0 
Gorvett (accepted) ........cccssees 1,565 0 0 
SAMIRIENEILD «, acucasapecsiuiesivanancoiee 1,252 0 0 





For the erection of a farmhouse at Cheshunt. Mr 
Thos. J. Hill, architect :— 








Bayes & Ramage .....cossssssecsceees £1,730 0 0 
Field & Sons ........ Speccnecooscqcssces 1,700 0 0 
Bentley ........ .» 1,54115 0 
Sabey & Son ......... . 1,500 0 0 
Patman, Brothers « 1,469 0 0 
Rist & Brown ...... + 1,457 0 0 
BAUNGOES ..r.c0ceces . 1,425 0 0 
POR csscaocnspecsetss Gaphscinasseiuse 1,115 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to No. 5, Old Fish-street- 
hill, Messrs. Edmund Woodthorpe & John M. K. Hahn, 
architects :— 

MMOGs ccscveacosoisevesapnenscesacesnnnsosera 0-0 
POTTY, OGUMOLG se cccsssovasecvesscasseors 657 0 0 
Woodward........... i ee cocessseee 620 O O 





For alterations to premises No. 14, Newgate-street, for 


ROE ED sos: cnsessceneesatonceaseotsensseas £1,025 0 0 
POUMNIUG casostsocccceascdescessavesers 831 0 0 
ROTOR va stsnsnvscnses pute talseevussanasees® 790 0 0 
UID Ge ODS cs casnanseccsanvacansos 772 0 0 
SRE UEID cavers vasercussevasacenmsaseires 697 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby (accepted)...... 615 0 0 





For alterations to the “George Inn,” Littlehampton, 
Sussex, and converting same into offices; also the erec- 
tion of private residence at side. Mr, A. Smith, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. G. W. Ranwell :— 

lst Estimate. 2nd Estimate, 
Snewin (accepted) ...£3,011 0 0 ... £1,832 0 0 





For erection of schools at Slindon, Sussex. Mr. A, 
Smith, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G. W. 
Ranwell :— 


Marshall..,........00 aaneabspagucacseeda £1,029 16 8 
Mhoapeman & Co.,.ccccccccescarcnsee 988 0 0 

BUD cicnieibuesvessececacauessiseved avibies 929 0 0 
RRND sinks cskaunibsdzcaseananchibovorsnes 880 0 0 
Bushby (accepted) .........+ aapiten 800 0 0 





For the completion of house on the Victoria-park 
estate, Bognor, Sussex, Mr. A, Smith, architect :— 


Gayward............0 seccece puntcesiessesera £275 6 4 
ne, ee Seen 251 0 0 
Learmouth..........0008 sicotarvampinssesus 243 10 O 
Goble (accepted)........+++ pie aibeasau 238 10 O 
TRUINGD a seceuasdecutoccebucsapapsscncsicedeas 222 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Nos, 243 and 244, Upper- 
street, Islington, for Messrs, Hankey & Burroughs. Mr. 
William Smith, architect :— 

k 






WI» wicsunss ssanssacapacens £260 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley. . 234 0 0 
OE a ucnoninnncesboinen 230 0 0 
OPT. ccanne 209 0 0 
Dines ....... soe 19510 0 
SEIT isi vaccusieainessantaangssssuseckee 195 0 O 
Rooney, Brothers ...ccccsccccsecccccee 190 0 0 





For laying in drains and forming roads in Liverpool- 
road, Islington. Mr, C, Hambridge, architect :— 


EOD ssosii vn sscsaincisnssavseneaiacessaied £1,515 0 0 
WO cs sontcaipartearcortacncsess ie 1,400 0 0 
PO MIRON s ossscnccsesestabncvacesacsesees 1,195 0 0 
a RSS PE I 770 10 O 





For additions to National Schools, St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surrey. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 





BOW sap nceceece ebiainpeababesesapsneec ae £850 0 0 
SS eee aiehiesaseawnbente os. Bae 2 0 
PEMEOIERT BS BOOS, csgcscsepacnesegesvees 825 0 0 
ROIS MIOING ns cccvevscccttneceshearee’ 799 0 O 
DENA on istkiecthekssuscsnapapigascete 765 0 0 
THOMPSON ....0ceecee08 assenecenscssseapes 760 0 0 


For finishing two houses Bankside Villas, Norwoode 
Mr. J. Laforest, architect :— 





Niblett # coumer ro 0. 0 
BRADDIO scsenpcsesasapssnnss panaaspasigenees 640 0 0 
Snowdon (accepted) ........44 poaaaae 630 0 0 





For the erection of stabling at Stoke Newington, for 
the London General Omnibus Company, under the 
superintendence of Mr. P. Tosh. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. A. J. Bolton :— 

MINGUS <cccctteccssecesccccsheuiesssqstaeaee ae 


Bowman ....cccseee seein esags ecece 







a 

tw 

— 

or 
oooooocoec]oo 
ecoocececocoo 


Blackmore & Morley . 

COCKEES .pecsccesocsssacse 1,210 
Mann 1,168 
Blease 1,082 
PMN ss nsssceuliesksatesecebeipepaaaaaannane 1,070 





For the erection of chimney shaft and alterations for 
the London General Omnibus Company, under superin- 
tendence of Mr, Tosh :— 






MErrION ....00cccse00e ecceccseveccegooececce £379 0 0 
WV IAMS AON cs cccsccecsccessanesssee” ee O 
Eaton & Chapman ........c0000 290 0 0 
MUMNINL | srisapubeces shancpanceigsaced soa ee 0.0 
Bowman........ weuahahanacessapesteaee pasos Aare 0 © 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co........000000084 268 0 0 
Te rer seceseesoocssese sessee"e DO 
WRUEUD: sn daccainspsatiaioopansseoasesanséacay Ge Ae Oe 
RUNININE cn cacadicksshapanies .. 242 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley . os tome OO 
Ford (accepted) .....c.ccccccccsssscoeee 22L 0 O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Inventors.—We have received more than a dozen letters for 
address of maker ’cf Cement Testing Machine recently described 
in the Builder, and half as many as to the Patent Steel Ribbon 
Sash Line mentioned by us. Manufacturers should adopt meaus to 
make their addresses known. We cannot do so fur them. 

N. F. 9.—J. R.—C. R. H.-C. B. A.—W. E.—W. B. & Sons.— 
M. Y.F.—M. P.—J. F.—Mr. A.—J. E.— W. H. E.—P. & K —4. A. 8. 
F. F.—J. P.-—G. G. S—A. J. B.—Messrs. M. T. & Co —T. S.— 
F. D. W.—T. H. K.—J. & Son.—G. F. 8.—C. F.—W. W. (write 
Messrs. Freeman). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Adwertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trstt- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that CoPizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Gar NOTICE.—AlUl Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the Newse 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with THE BUILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvt.] 


I. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 














ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hct-Water Heating.” 








Fun, 25, 1871.] 
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CONTRACTS. 


Tro CONTRACTORS, ROAD-MAKERS, 


and OTHERS.— The Local Board of Health for the District of 
Bton are desirous of receiving ThNDERS for the EXECUTION of 
the following WORKS, viz. :— 
lst. The Preparing and Laying ont Land situate at Eton Wick, 
near Eton, Bucks, as a Sewage Farm, for Irrigation Parposes, 
and Supplying the necessary Carriers and other things in con- 
nexion therewith. 
ag = Laying-out and Making of a Road through the said 
8. 


The drawingsand specifications for these works will be deposited 
at the Office of the Board, High-street. Eton, on THURSDAY vext, 
the 23rd day of FEBRUARY inst. and will be open for inspection 

tween the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. until WEDNES- 
DAY, the 8'h day of MARCH next. Separate Tenders, sealed and 
endorsed, “ender for Preparation of Lands {for Irrigation Pur- 
poses, &c.” '* Tender for Road,” must be delivered, in the form speci- 
fied in the specification, and addressed to the Chairman of the Eton 
Local Board of Health, at the Offi.e of the Board, on or before 
THURSDAY, the 9th day of MARCH next, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR. The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

GEORGE HENRY LONG, Clerk to the Board. 

Windsor, 17th February, 1871. 


O BUILDERS.—NEW SHIP-BUILD- 


ING WORKS, Barrow-in-Farness, North Lancashire.— 
Builders desirous of submitting TENDERS for the EREOTION of 
the above WORKS (covering an area of over 25,0(0 square yards), 
may inspect the plans and specifications at the Clerk of the Works’ 
Office, on the Site, from MONDAY, the 27th inst. Bills of quanti- 
ties may be obtained, on application to Messrs. PAL“ Y & AUSTIN, 
Architects, Lancaster. Tenders to be sent, under cover to the Archi- 
tects, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 8th of MARCH. The lowest 
or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

Lancaster, February 20, 1871. 


YDE PIER.—To CONTRACTORS and 


} BUILDER+*.—The Directors of the Ryde Pier Company are 
prepared to receive TENDERS from persons wi'l.ng to CONTRACT 
for the ERECTION of OFFICES, &c. for the extension of the Ryde 
Pier Railway Station. The drawings, specifications, conditions, aud 
form of Tender, may be inspected at the Offices of the Clerk of the 
Company, No. 4, Buckingham-road, Ryde, Isle of Wight, on and 
a‘ter the 27:h day of FEBRUARY instant. Sealed Tenders addressed 
to ‘The Clerk to the Ryde Pier Company,” Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
maiked, “ Tender for Station Work ,” must be forwarded before 
SATURDAY, the 11th MARCH next. Ths Company do not pledge 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By onder, 

W. E. RATCLIFFE, Cierk to the Kyde Pier Company 
Byde, February 16, 1871. 








Y f° STONE MERCHANTS.—Required, 

by the Vestry of Richmond, Surrey, 2,000 feet super. of 
YORK PAVING, not less than 2} inches thick. The whole to be 
delivered, free of ali charge, at the Railway Station, Richmond 
before the 20th of MARCH next. Persons desirous of Supplying the 
same must send their Tenders, sealed, and addressed to R. A. 
SMITH, Esq. Vestry Clerk, Richmon1, Surrey, endorsed “ Tenders 
for Stone,” on or before,FRIDAY, the 3rd of MARCH next. 

RICHARD BEARD, Surveyor, Richmond, 8.W. 
February 23rd, 1871. 


ADDINGTON.—Notice is hereby given, 


. that the Vestry'of the Parish of Paddington are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from parties willing to contract for the execution 
of the DAY and JOBBING WORKS of every kind required tobe 
performed in constructing, altering, re-building, and cleansing 
SEWERS, DRAINS, GULLEYS, WATER-CLOSETS, PRIVI*S, &c. 
within the parish. The contract to be for twelve months; the 
expenses of preparing the ssme to be paid by the contractor. 
Specification and form of Tender may be had (on pryment of 103. per 
copy); and further particulars obtained in the Surveyor’s Office, at 
the Vestry-hall, Harrow-road, on and after the 28thinstant, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR; SATURDAY, TEN and TWO. 
Tenders, sealed, and directed ‘*To the Vestry,” to be left at the 
Vestry-hall aforesaid before THREE o’clock p.m. on MONDAY, the 
6th of MARCH next. Parties Tendering to attend at the Vestry- 
hall on the followiug morning (TURS)AY), at TEN o’clock. Tne 
party whose Tender is accepted must provide two sureties in the 
sum of 5007. jointly and severally, for the due performance of the 
works. The Vestry do not {bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
avy Tender.—By order, FRANK DETHRIDGE, Vestry Clerk. 

February 23rd, 1871. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


_ TENDERING for the ERECTION of a SCHOOL (adapted for 
80 children) and a DWELLING-HOUSE for teacher, proposed t» be 
built at Onibury, Salop, areinformed that the plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the houss of T. LUCAS, Onibury. 











HE Vestry of Bermondsey will meet at the 

Parochial Offices, Russell-street, on MONDAY, the 6th day 

of MARCH next, at S]X o’clock in the evening pr<cisely, to receive 
TEN DERS for :— 

1, The Execution of Sewers and Drainage Works. 

2 The Supply of Sewers Ironwork. 

3. The Supply of Printing and Stationery. 

4, The Repair of Pumps and Wells. 

5. The Supply of Thames Ballast and Sand. 

6, The Hire of Horses for 1 or 3 years (s‘abling for 12 horees can be 

provided by the Vestcy.if required). 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the Vesiry Offices, Maltby- 
street, after the 25th instant, The Vestry do not bind themselves 
to acceps any Tender. The party Tendering, or some one on his 
behalf, must attend the meeting.—By order, 

B. G. WILKINSON, Clerk. 

Maltby-street, 22nd February, 1871. 


plete in Three Volumes, 8vo. price 63s, 


HE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 


\ LITERATURE, and ART: comprising the Definitions and 
Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general use, together with’ the 
History and Description of the Scientific Princip!es of nearly every 
branch of Humsn Knowledge. Fourth edition, reconstructed by the 
late Professor BRANDE, F.R.S. (the Author) and the Rev. G. W. 
COX, M.A.—agsisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and 
Literary Acquirements, 

“ All readers in general ought to know that here they will find in 
this excellent work not only technical and professional and scientifi 
description and discussion of the multitude ; of separate subjects 
which are indica‘ by a; many technical and professional and 
scientific terms, but such cross references from one to the other as 
enable the student to exhaust any one series of topics conclusively ; 
80 that the work is, in fact, a true cyclopsedia of knowledge as well 
as @ mere dictionary of terms. The agricultural references resemble 
the others in being sufficiently nunerous and explicit to give a 
pretty complete account of the whole subject. But it is plain that 
many others of the arts and scienc:s are still more elaborately 
treated,—a fact which makes it nt. any the less, but all the more 
valuible for any agricultural reader who; may consult it. Mlustra- 
tions are given wherever they are needed, and to test theirmerit we 
selected a subject lying outside our own department, and submit ted 
to a distinguished public school boy of our acquaintance the series of 
figures which accompanies the article Knot. There are here no 
fewer than twenty different modes of tying rope illustrated. He 
tells us that, barring two or three, they represent entirely separate 
and distinct contrivances, This one instance may be taken asa fair 
sample of the plete and satisfactory maaner in which the 
several subjects are discussed.”—Gurdeners’ Chronicle. 

Loudon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “‘ The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by mauy large firms. Also @ 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.— 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


MR. JOHN BOURNE’S WURKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
Latest Edition, in 4to. with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts, price 42s. cloth, 
TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE, 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga- 
tion, Railways, and Azriculture; with Theoretical Investigations, 
Tables, and Pract‘cal Lostructions. 
By JOHN BOURNR, C.E. 
By the same Author, Improved Etitions -_ » 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, with Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of Engines of 
every Class. With 89 Woodcute, Fep. 8vo. price 64. 
RECENTIMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM-ENGINE, 
New Editiov, including many New Examples, with 124 Woodcuts, 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM-ENGINE: a Key to the 
Cat 

















O BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 


TEND#RING jfor the ERECTION of a small VILLA RESIZ 
DENCE, at East-hill, Wandsworth, cau see the plans and specifica- 
tion, on and after MAKOCH the Ist, at the Office of Mr. JAMES 
NEWMAN, Architect, 9, Victoria-chambers, Victoria-street, 9.W. 
Quantities can be obtained by the payment of five shillings deposit, 
to be returned on the receipt of a bona fide Tender. No pledge 
given to accept the lowest or any Tender, —Tenders to be given in 
not later than MARCH the 13th next. 


O SEWER CONTRACTORS and 


L OTHERS,—The Vestry of the Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town 
will meet at the Vestry-hall, Bancroft-road, on WEDNESDAY, the 
istiday of MARCH next,‘ at SEVEN o’clock p.m. preci-ely, to receive 
TENDERS for the LAYING DOWN of PIPK SEWERS, in Regent’s- 
road, aud Johu’s-place, in the said Hamlet. The work to be done 
according to the terms of a specification, which may be seen at tne 
Office of Mr. J. M. KNIGHI, the Surveyor, at the Veetry-hali, 
between the hours of TEN and ONE. The Contractor will be re- 
quired to enter into ja contract, to be prepared by the Clerk to the 
Vestry, at the expense of the contractor, not to exceed 62. and fiud 
two apprvved sureties to join him in a tond in half the amount of 
the contract, for the due perfurmance of the work. Tenders, con- 
taining the names and addresses of proposed sure:ies, are to be 
delivered at my Office, endorsed “ Tender for Sewers,” before THRUE 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day of meeting.—The Vestry do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any ‘Tender, 

: THOs. PRICE, Clerk to the Vestry. 
Vestry-hall, Bancroft-road, Mile End-road, Feb. 22, 1871. 


F IRE ESCAPES.—The Metropolitan 


_ Board of Works are prepared to receive TENDERS from 
parties willing to CONSTRUCT and SUPPLY 20 new FIRE ESCAPES 
per annum, and also to keepin repsir and generally maintain the 
whole of the Fire Escapes, watch-boaes, and other gear and ma- 
chinery peitaining to the Escapes of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
for a term of three years from the lstof May next. [he specifica- 
tious, form of contract, and form of Tender may be obtained on 
yg emecnny at the Office of the Board, in Spring-gardens, between 
7 e hours of NINE a.m. and FOUR p.m, or on SATURDAYS 
etweenu the hours of NINE a.m. and TWO p.m. Any further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, and escapes, watch-boxes, and gear in- 
5 ape on application at the chief station of the Brigade, in Wat- 
t g-street. ‘the Tenders, which must be upon the forms supplied 
rg this Office, and fully filled up, are to be addressed to me here, 
= ; mage on the outside ‘‘ Tender for Fire Escapes.” No Tender 
pe ag se aiter FOUR o’clock on MONDAY, the 20th MARUH 
=. e Board co not = gery a > lowest or any 
. A 
Bpring gardens, 20th February, 187% Se Boar 


BOARD of WORKS for the STRAND 


DISTRICT.~To SEWER CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 
par Board will meet at No.5, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Halt ay : on WEDNESDAY, the 15th day of MARCA next, at 
ae eal = o’clock p.m. to receive TENDEKS for the SUPPLY 
SURED W ALS and the EXECUAION of JOBBING and MEA- 
poy all yey required for the Sewers and Drains within the 
Pander 2 for three years from Lacy-day next,— Printed forms of 
“om Pe Condisions of Contract, with Schedules of Prices, upon 
erect Con, — must be based, may be obtained at 5, Tavistock- 
Of 10. 63 es arden, between TEN and FOUR daily, on payment 
the Olerke bin ¥ Tenders must be delivered, under seal, directed to 
au, Ge tee a endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Sewer Work,” before TWO 

a will ber, of meeting. The Contractor whose Tender is 

‘% q ed 4P a +t +i jal as to h + 
pantry be wad contract, and find two responsible sureties, to 
The Buard duce and several bond for the due performance thereof. 
By order, not ae 4 accept the lowest or any Tender.— 

OMlces, 5, Tavistock-atrect, Covent Garden Worn ne oe 
Feb, 20, 1871. reer 


7 
PO. LONTRACTORS for STREET 


, d DUST R 
Parish of St. James’s, W. LMOVAL.— The Vestry of the 
Piccadilly, on THURSDAY. ter, will meet at the Vestrj-hall, in 
TWELVE o'clock precisely, to receive T = Agen Me 
wi liug to enter into a contract, with ‘i ENDERS from persons 
SIkGsTS aud Fublic Places witbin the Pari CLEANSING the 
the Dust, Ashe oo pe Printed forms of Tender, and fee nat ae 
& es nea, and other Retuse from the houses “7 Removing 
oon el € streets and piaces likewise so Specified, f edo mn 
eels ae rom the 35th of MAROH neat, for thre on Oe 
= - - rm end of the first or second year, at (rapper, —_ 
p eee Pegernges may be made jointly for street Gieemat San 
wd emoval, oF separately for either of those works a he 
ape cations and forms of Teuder may be had by applicatic ‘ae 
oe a Piccadilly, daily, between TEN anu two - beng 
pres. ender must bs on the Printed form, carefully filled or? 
igne< + and seaied, and be presented at the Vestry-hall at TW Ve 
: eager on the day of meeting, by the persou Tendering, or b aa 
s © competent to answer questions and to act on his behalf, > 
— will be entertained which does not contain a 10 Bank t 
bs giand note, as evideuce of its bond Jide character, ‘the pols 

be returned forthwith if the Tender be not accepted but it 
accepted, retained uutil the contract and bond shall duly exe- 
eer The Vestry do not bind themselves te accept any of the 
enders,—By order, EURGE BUZZARD, Vestry Clerk, 

















= 
OARD of WORKS for the STRAND 
DISTRICT.—To MASONS, PAVIORS, and OTHERS.—The 
Boar’? will meet at No. 5, Tavistock-stree*, Covent-garden, W.C, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 15th day of MARCH next, at HALF-PAST SIX 
o’clock p.m. to receive TENDER® for the SUPrLY of YORKSHIRE 
and other P,sVING, GRANITE KERB CHANN&#LS, and DRESSED 
GRANITE. &c.; also for RELAYING and REPAIRING the 
CARRIAGEWAYS and FOOTWAYS, within the Strand district. 
for three years from Lady-day next. Privted forms, with conditions 
of Tender, may be obtained at 5 Tavistock-street, Covent-girdeu, 
between TEN and FOUR daily, where Tenders must be delivered, 
sealed, and addressed to the Clerk before TWO o’clock p.m. on the 
day of meeting. The Contractor who:ze Tender is accepted will be 
required to produce testimonials as to character, and to enter into 
acontract and find two responsible sureties to execute a joint and 
several bond for the due perfurmance thereof. The Board does not 

bind i'‘self to accept the lowve-t or anv Tender.—By order, 

THOS. M. JENKINS, Clerk to the Board. 
Offices, 5, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Feb. 20, 1871. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 


TENDERS for TIMBER.—The Directors of this Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of the uuder- 
mentioned TIMBER :— 

200 Loads of Best Selected Quebec YELLOW PINE LOGS. 

200 Loads of Swedish RED FIR TIMBER. 

100 Loads of Good Middling MEMEL RED FIR TIMBER. 
50 Loads of Best Selectod MOULMEIN TE4K. 

Specifications and Forms (upon which on'y Tenders will be 
received) may be obtained on app'ication to the Secretary of the 
Company, or to the Storekeeper at the Swiadon Station. Tenders 
to be addressed to the unde:signed, and marked “Tenders for 
Timber,” must be sent in on or before TUKSDAY, the 28¢h inst. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. FRED G@ SAUNDGRS, Secretary, 
Paddington Station, London, Feb. 17, 1871. 


EW TOWN-HALL, BOLTON.—Con- 


tract C —EXTENSION of TiME.—The Time for the inspec-- 
tion of the Drawings and Specifications and obtaining Bills of 
Quantities for this Contract, has been EXTENDED to the 3rd day of 
MARCH next, 2nd the time for the delivery of Tenders for the 
Work has been extended to TWELVE o’clock at noon of the 6th day 
of MARCH next.—By order, R. G. HINNELL, Towa Clerk. 
Town Cl-rk’s Office, Bolton, 18th January, 1871. 


XO PAINTERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—The Corporation of the Borough of Kingston- 
upon-Thames are prepared to receive TENDERS for the PAINTING 
and GENERAL R&PAIRS cf the ASSIZE COURTS and TOWN- 
HALL of the said Borough. The specification can be seen and 
further particulars obtained on and after the 20th FABRUARY 
instant, at my Office. Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for 
Painting and Kepairs,” to be addressed to me as under, on or b: fore 
MONDAY, the 27th day of FEBRUARY iustant. The Corporation 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By 
order, WALTER M. WILKINSON, Town Clerk, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
16th February, 1871. 

















Third Edition, complete in One Volume, price 12. 8:. 6d. 


HE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 


BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN; forming a complete 
Course of Mechanical Engineering, and Architectural Drawing ; 
with Selections from, and Examples of, the most useful and 
generally employed Mechanism of the day. 

By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Formerly Editor of the ‘* Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 
This Volume contains 106 quarto pages of Plate Engravings, about 
100 Woodcuts, and 210 pages of Letterpress, 
GENE AL CONTENTS, 

Drawing Instruments; Linear Drawing}; the Study of Projec 
tions ; on Colouriug Drawings ; the Intersection and Development 
of Surfaces, with Applicatious; the Study and Construction of 
Toothed Gear ; Elementary Principles of Shadows ; Application of 
Shadows to Toothed Gear; the Cutting and Shaping of Masonry ; 
the Study of Machinery, and Sketching; Oblique Projeetions ; 
Parallel Perspective; Isometrical Projection; True Perspective ; 
Architectural Drawing; Examples of Finished ¢ Drawings of 
Machines, with Descriptions. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 


Royal 8vo. pp. 388, price 73.6d, Third Edition. 
pI Ls 
‘NAHE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; being a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent, especially 
intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law ; and J. HENRY 
JOHNBON, Assoc. Inst, C.E. Solicitor and Patent Age nt. 

The call for a Third Edition of this work is} conclusive proof that 
it satiefies a want on the part of Patentees and Inventors,to wnom a 
plain statement of the law bearing upon the subject of Letters 
Patent for Inventions is obviously a matter of great importance. 
Whilst the exposition of statues and judicial decisions is expressed 
in plain and popular language, no sacrifice has been made of legal 
accuracy, and it will be found that the work containsai concise but 
ample and strictly correct enunciation of the law, with an exami- 
nati on of the decided cases to the latest date. es 








ndon ; LONGMANS, Paternoster-row. 


hi of the Steam-Engine. With 67 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo, 


rice 93. 
PY TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 4to. 63s. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





In One Volume, with above 3,00) Woodcuts, price 42s, 


,NCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEER- 


ING, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac ical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, Ar hitect and Civil Engineer. 
New Impression. 

« A desideratum in engineering science is supplied by this remark- 
able volume. There is not a member of the profession, from the 
most eminent civil engineer to the humle:t surveyor, who will not 
find here the materials to enrich his mind and extend his know- 
ledge.”— Railway Gazette. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 





The Fi‘th Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 52+. 6d, 


cer r" 
WIL?’S ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
with more than 1,100 Wood Engravings. Revised, with 
Alterations and considerabie Aduiti by WYAIT PAPWORTH, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Additionally 
illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings, by O. JEWIYL; and 
more than 100 uther Woodcuts. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITiON OF TWISDEN’S M#CHANICS. 
w ready, in crown 8vo. price 10-. 6d. 


PiLEMENTARY INTRODUCELION to 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, illustrated by numerous Ex- 
amples, sing the Fourth Edition of ,* Elementary Examples in 
Practica’ Mechanics” . 

By the Rev. JOHN F. TWISDEN, M.A. Professor of Mathematics 
in the Staif College. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN; & UO, Paternoster-row. 











In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
P EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Specification of every 
KKi.d of Building-Artificers’ Work ; with Forms of Building Con- 
ditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Boot Notes, and Copious 


Iudex. 
Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 

“This handy work of reference will doubtless save the architect 
and builder some trouble and time, .... Those who are aware of the 
dispu'es which often arise between architect and builder, or between 
the former and his employer, through «ome icem of a specification 
being insufficiently or wrongly described, will readily understand 
and fully appreciate the va'ue of such a cvncise vade-mec im as this 
little volame.”—Znglish Mechanic. 

London : LONGMANs, GKEEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


RE-IS8UK OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. JOBBINS, ‘ 
3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 


Intended as an Aile Memoire for the Professional Man and the 
Operative. Being a Series of Working Drawings toa large scale, 
exemplifying the Arrang ment and Details adopted in carrying out 
the several branches of Trade requisits for Public and Private 
Edifices. In Eighty Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Four Volumes, bound 
in cloth, Twelve Guineas. 

N.B.—Thia work is extensively used in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
Being-a Series of Examples of: Eariched {Details and Accessories of 
the Architecture of Great Britain. By JAMES K. COLLING, 
Architect. In Forty-eight Parcs, 3s. each; or in Two Volumes, 
bound in cloth, Seven Guineas, 


DETAILS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Me.sured and Drawn from Existing Examples, By JAMES K. 
COLLING, Architecr. In Thirty-eight Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in 
Two Volumes, bound in cloth, Five Guineas, 


ANALYSIs OF 
ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Exhibiting some of the best Examples in Great Britain. From 
Di awitige a8 Measurements taken on the Spot, by |F. T. DOLLMAN 
and J. RB. JOBBINS. In Forty Parts, 2s. 6d. each ; or in Two 
Volumes, bound in cloth, Five Guineas. 

ARCHITECTURAL, ANTIQUARIAN, NAVAL, 
MILITARY, & MEDI#VAL DRAWINGS, 
Landscape, Sale Plans, Railway Plans, and Séctions Lithographed 
in the best style. Bills of Quantities, Circular Notes, Invoices, 
Cards, and every description of Commercial and Colouc Printing. 4 
J. JOBBINS, j3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c 








‘ow ready, with Woodcuts, demy 8vo. cloth 63. 6d. 
BRIEF CHAPTERS on BRITISH 


CARPENTRY : History and Principles of Gothic Koofs. 
By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect, Author of ‘A House for 
the Suburbs,” “ Perspective or Grapnic Projection,” &. 
London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Fup. 25, 1871. 








NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


IN 


ARCHITECTURE, BUILDINGS, &c. 





HE STUDENTS GUIDE to the 
PRACTICE of MEASURING and VAI UING ARTIFICERS’ 
WORKS: Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstract - 
ing the same, snd bringing the Quantities into Bill, with Tables 
of Constants for the Valuation of Labour. By EUWARD DOBSON. 
New Edition, re-written, with considerable additions. By E 
WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. Architect. With 9 Copper-plate and 
47 Wood Engraving:. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, [Now ready. 


THE SCIENCE of BUILDING: An Elementary 
Treatise on the Prineip'es of Construction. By E. WYNDHAM 
TARN, M.A. Architect. Demy 8vo, Illustrated with 47 Wood- 
cuts, 8s. 6d. cloth, [Recently published. 


THE CIVIL ENGINEER’S and CONTRACTOR’S 
ESTIMATE and PRICE BOOK (ATCHLEY’S) for 1871, with copious 
information for the ure of the Contractur in the Execution of 
Public Worke. By W. D. HASKOLL, C.F. Demy 8vo. with Three 

Plates and numerous Woodcvts, Cloth, 6s. (Now ready. 


WEALE’S ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK.—The EN- 
GINEEFR’S, ARCHITEC1’S8, and CONTRACTOK’S POCKET- 
BOOK for 1871. In roan, tuck, gilt edges, with 10 Copper-plates, 
and numerous Woodcute. Price 6+. [Now ready. 

TREDGOLD’S CARPENTRY.—The ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPL F8 of CAKPEFNTRY. By THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. 
Edited by PETER BARLOW, F.R.S. A Revised Edition, with 
eeveral New Plates. Demy 4to. price 2/7. 2«. extra cloth, 

[Recently published. 


BARLOW’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS: a TREA- 
TISE on the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. By PETER BARLOW, 
C.K. F.R.p. &c. A new and enlarged Edition, revised by the 
Author's Sovs, and Edited by WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E. Demy 8vo. 400 pp. with 19 large Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 18s. cloth. 


HUMBER’S STRAINS in GIRDERS: a HANDY- 
BOOK for the CALCULATION of 81 KAINS in GIRUERS, &c. &c. 
consisting of Formule and Corresponding Diagr:ms, &c. By 
WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc, Inst. C.E. Fceap. 8vo. with nearly 
100 Woodcuts and 3 Plate , 72. 6d. cloth, 


RYDE’S TEXT-BOOK.—A General Text-Book, for the 
Constant Use and Ref of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Solicitors, Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Stewards. By ED- 
WARD RYDE,C.E. &c. One large thick vol. 8vo. with. numerous 
Er gravings, 1U. 8¢. cloth. 


BUCK’S OBLIQUE BRIDGES.—A PRACTICAL and 
THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE BRIDGES. With 13 large 
Folding Plates. By G. W. Buck, C.E. Second Edition, corrected 
by W. H. BARLOW, C.E. Imp. 8vo. 123, cloth, 


SHEILDS’ STRAINS.—The STRAINS on STRUC- 
TURES of IRONWORK ; with Practical Remarks on Iron Con- 
struction. By F.W. SHEILUS, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. 
With 5 Plates, royal 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


GRANDY’S TIMBER IMPORTER’S, TIMBER MER. 
CHANT’S, and BUILDEn’S STANDARD GUIDE: comprising 
copious and valuable Memoranda for the use of the Ketailer and 
Builder. 12mo. 7s 6d. cloth, 

THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE BOOK: or, Book 
of Lines for Carpenters. Founded on the late PEfhR NICHOL- 
SON’S Standard Work. A new edition, revised by ARTHUR 
ASHPITEL, F.8.A. Together with practical Rules on Drawing, 
by GEORGE PYNE. With 74 plates, 4to. 12, 1s. cloth. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








A SELECTION FROM 
EALE’'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 


Now published by LOCKWOOD & CO, 


— 


AROHITROFURE, ORDERS of, By W. H. LEEDS. 
ARCHITECTURE, STYLES of. By T. TALBOT BURY. 


ARCHITECTURE, PRINCIPLES of DESIGN, By 
E. L. GARBETT. 2, 

BUILDING, the ART of. By E. DOBSON. 1s, 6d. 

BRICK and TILE MAKING. By E. DOBSON. With 
Additions by C. Tomlinson, 33s. 

MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. By E. DOBSON. 
With Appendix on the “ Preservation of Stone.” 2+. 6. 

DRAINAGE and SEWAGE of TOWNS and BUILD- 
INGS. By G. D. DEMPSEY. 23, 

DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL TERMS, used by 
Architects, Builders, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. 4s. ; cluth boards, 5s. 

COTTAGE BUILDING. By C.B. ALLEN. 1s. 

FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS, By E, 
DOBSON. 1s. 6d. 

LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, 
MASTiCS, &c. By G. R. BURNELL, C.E. 1s, 6d. 

be +g and VENTILATION, ByC. FOMLINSON, 


a ony and IRON SAFES, By C, TOMLINSON, 
aaa, PIERS, and BUTTRESSES. By W. BLAND. 


ACOUSTICS of PUBLIC BUILDINGS. By T. R. 
SMITH. 1s. 64, 

CARPENTRY and JOINERY, founded on ROBISON 
and TREDGOLD. le. 6d, 

ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the Preceding. 4to. 4s. 6a. 

ROOFS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
founded on ROBISON, PRIVE, and TREUGOLD. 1s. 64. 

VITRUVIUS’S ARCHITECTURE, translated by J. 
GWILT, with Plates. 5:. 

ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES, with Specifica- 
tions, Quantities of Matcrials, &. By 8S. H. BROOKS, 27 
Plates. 2+. 6d. 

QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS: How to Cal- 
culate and Take them. Wi'h Rules for Abstracting, &c. By A. C. 
BEATON. New Kdition. 1s. 6d. 

THE SLIDE RULE, and How to Useit. With Slide 
Rule in a Pocket of Cover. 3s. 


The following are in preparation for the above Series :— 
IRON and HEAT, exhibiting the principles concerned in 


the construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and 
the Action of Heat in the Smelting Furnace, By J. AKMOUR, 
With num erous Illustrations, 

A TREATISE on the METALLURGY of IRON. By H. 
BAUERMAN, FG.8. &c. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous illustrations, 

MINING TOOLS. For the Use of Mine Managers, &c. 
By WILLIAM MURGANS. With an Atlas of Plates. 

THE WORKMAN’S MANUAL of ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By JOHN MaXTON. With Plates and Diagrams, 
Complete Lists of Tockwood & Co.’s Publications, inclading the 

whele of Weaie’s Rudimentary and Scientific Serics, post tree on 

application. 


London : LOCKWOOD & C0, 7, Stat'on:rs’ Hall-court, E.C. 





ARTNER.—WANTED, by a MANU- 

FACTURER of a DECORATIVE MATERIAL, ASSISTANCE 

to Carry Out a NEW INVENTION. One who has a knowledge of 

arc hitectural decoration and influence with the leading architects 

preferred. Capital not less than 2,0007.—Address, A. B. 57, Harley- 
ford-road, Kennington. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ARTNERSHIP, or SHARE in a BUSI- 


NESS.—WANTED, a RE.ENGAGEMENT, by a young Man of 
thorough business habits, as ESTIMATOR, MEASURER, and 
QUANTITY CLERK, with or without a view to above. Is a 
draughtsman and good accountant. Undeniable references.— 
Address, 933, Office of “ The Builder.” 


Ce and RESPONSIBLE DUTIES 


UNDERTAKEN for‘the PROFESSION, or advised upon, by an 
experienced atd practical ARCHITECT, SURVEYOR, and 
VALUER, who bas also qualified for District Business under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works,--Address, CORBEL, 9, King-street, 
St. James, 8. W. 


O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIE?, CATALOGUES, and every description of docu- 
ment, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 
words, Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, reduced, or 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 
Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 
N.B. When more than four copies required, a considerable 
reduction allowed if lithographed, 


A EFOINTMENT of TOWN SUR- 


A VEYOR —The Improvement Commissioners of West Hartle- 
pool, in the county of Durham, are desirous to APPO([NT a com- 
petent person to undertake the general duties of TOWN SUR- 
VEYOR, and also to act as one of their Inspectors of Nui:ances, 
&c, The salary will be 1502. per annum. Canvassing avy of the 
commissioners, either direct'y or indirectly, will be regarded as an 
absolute dirqualification for the appointment. All applications, 
accompaanied by recent testimonials, and stating age of candidates, 
and other particulars, must be sent to my Office, on or before 
MONDAY, the 27th FEBRUARY instant, at SIX p.m —By order,' 

WM. W. BRUNTON, Clerk to the Commissioners, 

February 14, 1871. 


if AND SURVEYORS.—A First-class 


d ASSISTANT WANTED, not more than 35 years of age, who 
can work his own theodolite. State experience and salary required 


to A. T. C. Red Lion, Llandaff. 
HOP FOREMAN WANTED, by a 


London Firm. Must be experienced, used to machinery, and 
possess a good knowledge of the value of work.—Address, with full 
an to L, F. care of Messrs. Weaklin & Flint, 102, Newgate- 
street, E.C. 


RAVELLER WANTED, in the LIME, 


CEMENT, and BRICK ‘TRADE, a steady, respectable 
person, that thoroughly understands the Business and with good 
connexion among Builders in London.—Application, in writing, 
stating Sa'ary required and fuil particulars as to present or late 
employment, addressed to T. W. Oifice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O SURVEYORS. —The Local Board of 


‘Health for the District of Epsom will REQUIRE at and from 
Lady-day next the services of a practical SURVEYOR and INSPEC- 
TOR of NUISANCES, at a salary of 2007. per annum. He must be 
thoroughly conversant with works of irrigation and deo*ori-ation of 
sewage, and of drainage and road making, in addition to the usual 
du'ies performed by a Survey*r to a Board of Health, and he will be 
required to become an actual resident in Epsom. Sealed letters of 
application for the appointment, accompanied by testimonials, are 
to re supersc ibed ‘‘ Surveyor,” and addressed to GEORGE WHITE, 
Clerk to the Board, Epsom, Surrey. 


OT-WATER FiTTERS, 


TO H 
ANTED, TWO or THREE good WORK- 


MEN at once, accustomed to first-class jobs. Suitable 
steady hands will have constant employment.—Address, with name, 
0 te naam and wages expected, to A. G. Office of “ The 

uilder.’ 
































ANTED, in the Office of a First-class 
Painting and Decorating Establishment in the Country, a 
steady and energe'it YUUNG MAN, of respectable connexions, 
about 30 years of age, to fill the Situation of CLERK and assist in 
the Show-rooms, &c. &c, It is essential that the applicant should 
possess athorongh knowledge of Bookkeeping, write a good hand, 
and be well acquainted with the businers, and bs ableto furnish satis- 
factory reference, and, if required, security.—Apply by letter, 
enclosing photograph, to Messrs. SPARROW & SON, Decorative 
Artists, &c. Nottingham. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS 


ANTED, a good DRAOGHTSMAN and 

DFSIGNER, for ART METAL WORK, and to solicit archi- 

tects, and who can deposit 1007. or 2007. at interest.—Address, A. B. 
care of Mr, Ball, Market-place, Manchester. 


ANTED, Good LOCKSMITHS and 
26, ua None but best Workmen need apply.— 


O CABINET MAKERS AND JOINERS. 


T 

ANTED, the UCCASIONAL SER- 
VICES of a Workman accustomed to Medieval Work 
of high fini*h, to Prepare from an Architect’s Drawings Specimen 
Articles of Furniture. The Work is intended to be ted at the 
Workman’s home, and might be completed leisurely, but at a fixed 
price,—Apply, ouly by letter, to Mr. G. R. 3, Brighton-viilas, 

Lower Norwood. 


ANTED, a practical BUILDER'S 
CLERK, well up in prime cost, measuring, quantities, and 
book-keeping. Hours from Six to Half-pasc Five. f&alary 35s. per 
week.—Reply by letter, where aud how last engaged, to Messrs, B, 
Stationers, 12, Duke-street, Portland-place, W. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER, who can do 
gasfitting, plain painting, and glazing, if required —Apply , 
by letter, stating wages, to Messrs. SHAPLEY & WESBSIEK, 
Builders, Peckham Rye, 8.&. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED,a SITUATION, as WORKING 

SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, Sbop and Yard Fore man, 

or Working Foreman on a Job. Well upin all the duties. Good 

references and t+stimonials.—Address, T. af. Mr. Cribb’s, 8, Henry- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN over MASONS’ WORK, or to Take 
Charge of a Jub. God reference.—Address, J. C. W. 73, We:t- 


minster-read, 3.K. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN in Charge of a Job. Town or country. 
Age 38. Carpenter. Good references.—T, B. 2, Shaf.esbury-street, 
Shepherdess-walk. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER. Hasa good knowledge of Plans, 
Specifications, and Accounts. Used to ali kinds of Biind-making 
and Jobbing generaily.—Address, 123, No, 10, Little Windmill) 
ttrect, Haymarket, W. S 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


7] ANTED, an immediate ENGAGEMENT 

by an expert DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR. Level ana 

use Theodolite. Excellent 1.eferences.—Address, A. Z. Post-office, 
W)mondh iw, Nor o'k. 






































ANTED, in the Country, JOINER’S 

WORK. fashes and Frames, Stairs, Handrails, § Shop- 

fronts, &c, Labour only.—Address, R. B. 236, Portobello-road, Ke n- 
sington Park, London, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an ex- 

rerienced PLUMBER, or a THREE-BRANCH Place, having 

a perfect knowledge of every branch in the trade, hot water or well 

work, or gas and bell work. Town or country. First-class re- 

ferences if required.—Address, A. 8. M. 21, Lonsdale-road, Ledbury- 
road, Bayswater, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 
DECORATIVE ARTIST, Writer, and Grainer, as FORE- 
MAN, or otherwise. Accustomed to church work, — First-class x 
referenc. s.—Address, A. Z. 20, Star-street, Barking-road. 











TO PLUMBERS AND DECORATORS. 
NTED, by a THREE - BRANCH 
HAND. a constant SITUATION. Good references,—Ad- 
dress, R. F. 157, Essex-road, Islington. 


TO LONDON ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 
rienced DRAUGHTSMAN. Two years and a half in 
London, Unexcepti le ref —Address, W. &. Bromley 
House, Nottingham., 


TO GRAINERS AND DECORATOPS. 


ANTED, a thoroughly good GRAINER, 

WRITER, and DECORATUR, as Man of experience. Com- 

petent to manage jobs. Must have ptionabdle ref as to 

character ard ability. Situation permanent.—Apply, by letter, 

stating ability, age, and wages required, to M. D. W. Post-office, 
Torquay. 

















TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take 

Charge of a Job. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Aged 40. Well 

understands drawings, seitiug-out work, and managemont of mev. 

Town or country. No objection to conduct a contract abroad, 

First class references.—Address, C. E, Mr. Saunders, 2, Whitehall- 
terrace, Tottenham, N. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK. Understands and is acquainted with the various 
duties.—Address, No. 43, Office of ‘‘ The Builde-.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING and GASFITTING, 

Will fill up time painting if required, Good refereaces can be given 
if required.—Address, Y. Z. Pust-otfics, Iver, Bucks, 


ANTED, by a CLASSICAL FIGURE 

DRAUGHTSM4N and ANATOMIST, partial or whole 

EMPLOYMENT as DESIGNER for Murai Decorations, Windows, 
&c, Terms moderate.—Address, M. F. Deacon’s News-rooms, £.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a thoroughly competent BUILDER’S CLERK. Well upin 
measuring, estimating, and day accounts, and the general routiue of 
office work, aud fulty capable of taking the management of same. 
Age 35.—Address, 72, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

middle-aged Man, a SITUATION as ULERK of WORKS, 

or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Good ref No objecti to the 

country.—Address, A. B. C. care of Housekeeper, 9, Adam-street, 
Strand, London. 























TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by an experienced Hand, a 

SITUATION, as PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER. Has had 
great experience in fitting up baths and hot-water apparatus, No 
objection to go abroad.—apply, H. W. No.6, Upper North-street, 
Cale donian-road, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 


enced PLUMBER. Can do hot-water work.—Address, A. B, 
7, Waverley-road, Harrow-road, Paddington, W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, LOCAL BOARDS, AND OTHERS. - 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as General Manager, by a thoroughly 
practical Man, well up in surveying, drainage of towns, river em- 
bankments, tunnelling, and heavy building operati ons.—Address, 
J. A, 24, Herbert-street, Hoxton, London, N. 


TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, as WRILER. PAINTER, and PLAIN GRAINER. 

Would take a job. No objection to the country.—Address, WRITER, 
17, Norland-road North, Notting-hil!. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in an 
Architect and Surveyor’s, or Builder’s Office. A good 
draughtsman, and can assist at quantities. Has had experience at 
the bench. Keferences given. — Address, J. T. 9, Claremont, 
Hastings. 


ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Has for the last 

three years had the management of one of the largest shops in 
London.— address, A. Z 53, Harleyford-road, Vauxhall. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in Town, 
by an ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. Well up in design, 
construction, specification, and perspective. Unexceptionable testi- 
5 esa Salary moderate.—Address, ALPHA, 49, Great Percy- 
street, W.C. 























10 ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 4 

good DRAUGHISMAN (is particularly able in cons rac- 

tion, and can ce.ign readily), fur a few wee Terms, 50s. per 
week. - Acdress, AUPHA, Post-office, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


TO QUANTITY AND MEASURING CLERKS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a COURSE 
of EVENING LESSONS, with an experienced person, in 
either or both of the ‘above brauches.—Addiess, statiog terms and 
experience, to H. K. Office of ** The Builder,” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a first-class GENERAL ASSISFANT. Aged 26. Terms 
moderate.— Address, 1, A. O, Dunlace-road, Lower Clapton. 


20 ARUCHILKCTS, 


W ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, to 
PURCHASE a SHARE in a well-established Practice in 
London, He has had fair amount of expe:ience in the country, au 
would be glad to devote himself actively to jwork. Only principals 
treated ,with.—Apply, by letter, with full particulars, to Messrs. 
LYDALL & SWEK:ING, Sviicitors, 12, Southamptun Baildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE- 

MENT in an Architect’s Utfice as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, at 4 

small salary. Good ieferences.— Address, W. ,Pos -office, Reading, 
Berks. 
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